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ABSTRACT 

This is the final report in a series issued to assist 
Congress in assessing the problems of worker dislocation and employer 
practices related to advance notice and assistance provided to 
workers. A national survey of 2,600 business establishments was 
conducted to determine: (1) the extent of business closures and 
permanent layoffs between January 1983 and December 1984; (2) the 
length of advance notice provided to affected workers; and (3) the 
assistance offered to dislocated workers by their employers. The 
study found that in 1983 and 1984, closures and permanent layoffs at 
about 16,200 establishments having 50 or more employees resulted in 
the dislocation of 1.3 million workers. Sixty percent of the closures 
and layoffs occurred in the manufacturing sector, and one-third of 
the closures and layoffs occurred in industries adversely affected by 
foreign competition. However, a quarter million workers were also 
dislocated from the fast-growing service sector Few employers 
provided advance notice adequate to establish reemployment assistance 
programs; the median length of notice provided to workers was seven 
days. About one-third of establishments provided no notice before 
employment was terminated. About one in seven employers offered 
workers a comprehensive assistance package composed of the most 
frequently cited worker assistance Erasures — income maintenance, 
continued health insurance coverage, counseling, and job search 
assistance, but only 5 percent combined such assistance with more 
than 30 days 1 advance notice. The proposals pending before the 
Congress would expand assistance to dislocated workers. Seven 
appendices include: (1) Methodology and Sampling; (2) Analysis of Dun 
and Bradstreet Database Comparison; (3) Comparison of GAO and BLS 
Dislocated Worker Estimates; (4) List of Specific Industries within 
the Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other Industrial Sectors; (5) 
Definition of High Technology Industries; 16)) List of States in Nine 
Regions; and (7) Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text and 
Supplementary Tables. (KC) 
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Executive Summary 



The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that about 10.8 million work- 
ers lost their jobs because of business closures and permanent layoffs 
between January 1981 and January 1986. While many of these dislo- 
cated workers were readily able to find new jobs, others had a difficult 
time — particularly older workers, women, minorities, and those with 
nontransferable skills. Despite the economic recovery, and falling unem- 
ployment rates, many workers continue to be dislocated by business clo- 
sures or permanent layoffs. (See p. 12.) 

To assist the Congress in assessing the problems of worker dislocation 
and employer practices related to advance notice and assistance pro- 
vided to workers, GAO conducted a national survey of 2,600 business 
establishments to determine: 

• the extent of business closures and permanent layoffs between January 
1983 and December 1984, 

• the length of advance notice provided to affected workers, and 

• the assistance offered to dislocated workers by their employers. 

GAO's preliminary results were presented at a conference cosponsored 
with the Office of Technology Assessment in April 1986 and were pro- 
vided to the Secretary of Labor's Task Force on Economic Adtfustment 
and Worker Dislocation. Briefing reports to Senators Lloyd Bentsen and 
Howard Metzenbaum also included data from gao's analysis. This is the 
final in a series of reports issued on dislocated workers and plant clos- 
ings. (Sea pp. 16-17.) 



Purpose 



Rfl pk£rni 1 n (i While many dislocated workers likely have difficulty becoming r eem- 

8 ployed, federal programs available to assist these workers reach only a 

small portion of them. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
nearly 40 percent of dislocated workers were unemployed for more than 

6 months following their dislocation, and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences estimated that between 20 and 30 percent of dislocated workers 
lack basic skills. While programs such as the Employment Service are 
available to assist unemployed workers, title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act was established to meet the specific needs of dislocated 
workers. From October 1982 through June 30, 1987, about $750 million 
in federal funds was available for title III activities; however, the pro- 
gram served a relatively small percentage of dislocated workers, at most 

7 percent in program years 1984 and 1985. (See p. 12.) 
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A bill to greatly expand federal assistance provided to dislocated work- 
ers has passed the House (H.R. 3) and another is pending before the Sen- 
ate (S. 1420). Both bills would increase the federal funds for assistance 
to dislocated workers to $980 million annually, and require states to 
establish rapid-response mechanisms to facilitate the quick delivery of 
services to dislocated workers. The Senate bill and an alternative House 
bill (H.R. 1122, passed by the Education and Labor Committee) include 
requirements that employers provide their workers with advance notice 
of an impending closure or permanent layoff. The advance notice provi- 
sion in the House bill would require between 90 and 180 days' notice 
when 50 or more workers are affected. The Senate bill applies to estab- 
lishments with 100 or more workers and requires 60 days' advance 
notice. Both bills allow exclusions for firms confronted by unforeseeable 
circumstances. (Seep. 13.) 

Mandatory advance notice is a controversial issue. Some business 
associations, such as the National Association of Manufacturers, main- 
tain that such a requirement would have a detrimental effect on the 
economy through its impact on corporate decision making. Labor organi- 
zations, such as the United Auto Workers, state that advance notice is a 
fundamental matter of economic and social justice. 



In 1983 and 1984 closures and permanent layoffs at about 16,200 estab- 
lishments having 50 or more employees resulted in the dislocation of 1.3 
million workers. Sixty percent of the closures and layoffs occurred in 
the manufacturing sector, reflecting long-term employment declines in 
many of these industries. Over one-third of the closures and layoffs 
occurred in industries adversely affected by foreign competition. How- 
ever, a quarter million workers were also dislocated from the fast grow- 
ing service sector. 

Major business and labor organizations agree that to be effective reem- 
ployment assistance should be in place before dislocation occurs. How- 
ever, few employers provided advance notice adequate to establish such 
programs. The median length of notice provided to workers was 7 days. 
About a third of establishments provided no notice before employment 
was terminated. 

About one in seven employers offered workers a comprehensive assis- 
tance package composed of the most frequently cited worker assistance 
measures — income maintenance, continued health insurance coverage, 
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counseling, and job search assistance, but only 5 percent combined such 
assistance with more than 30 days' advance notice. 

The proposals to expand federal assistance to dislocated workers pend- 
ing before the Congress would significantly increase the amount of assis- 
tance available to dislocated workers under title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act and encourage greater integration of public and private 
sector assistance by requiring states to establish rapid-response 
mechanisms. 



Over three-fourths of the 1.3 miiiion workers dislocated in 1983 and 
1984 were laid off from larger establishments (those that had 100 or 
more employees). Closures and permanent layoffs affected about 1 in 
every 15 larger business establishments in the United States. (See p. 19.) 
Only about 7 percent of employers indicated that they were going out of 
business. In addition, most firms were well established, having been 
located at their site for over 15 years. 



Of the nation's 35,000 larger manufacturing establishments, 12 percent 
experienced a closure or permanent layoff in 1983 or 1984. The rate of 
occurrence among manufacturing establishments was 3 to 4 times the 
rate in the service and trade sectors. In addition, closures and layoffs 
were dominated by industries that produced durable goods, such as 
steel, autos, and machinery, affecting 3,000 establishments or 1 out of 5 
durable goods producers. (See p. 21.) 



During 1983 and 1984, 2,800 establishments that experienced closures 
and layoffs were in industries certified as trade impacted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the International Trade Commission, affecting over 
400,000, or 65 percent, of the workers dislocated from the manufactur- 
ing sector. 



All Regions Affected While business closures and permanent layoffs are commonly associated 

with the heavily industrialized states in the Northeast and Midwest, 
many establishments closed or laid off workers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The West South Central region, composed of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, for example, had the nation's highest rate of 
occurrence, affecting 12 percent of the region's larger establishments 
compared to about 7 percent nationwide. In this region, as well as across 
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the country, closures and layoffs were concentrated in the manufac- 
turing sector. 



Advance Notice and 
Reemployment Assistance 
Limited 



Labor organizations, such as the afloo, support the need for advance 
notice of an impending closure or permanent layc f f to plan and develop 
comprehensive adjustment programs for affected workers. Some busi- 
ness associations, such as the Business Roundtable, also recognize the 
benefits of providing advance notice, when possible. Depending upon 
the circumstances surrounding the closure or layoff, 30 to 180 days was 
cited as necessary to establish an effective program. Less than 20 per- 
cent of establishments provided more than 30 days' advance notice to 
their workers, only 5 percent provided more than 90 days' notice and 
less than 2 percent provided more than 180 days. (See pp. 34-36.) 

Income maintenance benefits were offered by nearly half of the estab- 
lishments to their dislocated workers, but were infrequently combined 
with job placement assistance. About 7 percent of establish™ f s partic- 
ipated in a project operated under title III of the Job Training artner- 
ship Act. (See p. 48.) 



Notice and Assistance 
Vary 



Such characteristics as the presence of a union, whether those dislo- 
cated were- blue-collar or white-collar workers, and whether the worker 
dislocation resulted from a closure or permanent layoff appear related 
to the length of advance notice provided and the extent to which assis- 
tance was offered to workers. Most establishments (80 percent) pro- 
vided their blue-collar and white-collar workers the same length of 
notice, an average of 7 days. However, blue-collar workers are less likely 
to be offered assistance than white-collar workers. (See pp. 35-36 ajnd p. 
46.) 



Recommendations 



gao is making no recommendations and takes no position on the bills 
pending Defore the Congress. These bills address the issues of the availa- 
bility of reemployment assistance for dislocated workers by expanding 
the title III program, and increase the potential for early intervention by 
requiring states to establish rapid-response mechanisms. The controver- 
sial notice issue is addressed by the proposals for mandatory advance 
notice. 



Agency Comments 



gao did not obtain comments on this report. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Based on data obtained in the supplement to the January 1986 Current 
Population Survey (CPS), the Bureau of Labor Statistics (bls) estimated 
that 10.8 million workers 20 years of age or older lost their jobs because 
of closures or layoffs during the 5-year period January 1981 to January 
1986 — an average of about 2.2 million workers a year. Despite the eco- 
nomic recovery and declining unemployment rates, many workers con- 
tinue to be adversely affected by business closures or permanent 
layoffs. 

While many of these dislocated workers were able to find new jobs, 
about a third were unemployed or no longer in the work force when the 
January 1986 survey was conducted. In addition, 38 percent of workers 
remained unemployed for more than 6 months following their disloca- 
tion. Older workers, women, and minorities were less likely to be reem- 
ployed at the time of the CPS interview. Less than half of the dislocated 
workers 55 and over were employed at the time of the bls survey. In 
contrast, 72 percent of those under 55 were reemployed. About 60 per- 
cent of the women were reemployed compared with 71 percent of the 
men; 57 percent of the minorities were working compared to 68 percent 
of the dislocated nonminority workers. 

The loss of a job due to closure or permanent layoff can have a serious 
emotional and financial impact on dislocated workers and their families. 
Generally, dislocated workers have had a history of stable employment, 
with about a third having job tenure of 5 years or more, yet they often 
are inadequately prepared to compete in the job market. In addition, 
according to the National Academy of Sciences, 20 to 30 percent of dislo- 
cated workers lack basic skills. Even when dislocated workers are able 
to find new employment, they may be unable to find work at compar- 
able wages or salaries. Over 40 percent of the workers reemployed in 
full-time jobs earned less than in their prior jobs; for 30 percent, the 
wages at their new job were 20 percent or more below their prior wages. 

A major closure or permanent layoff can also have a serious impact on 
the community. The ripple effect of a major closure or layoff is often 
seen in the closure of smaller businesses or the loss of jobs dependent on 
the closed establishment and the loss of the purchasing power of its 
workers. Property values often decline and the tax base erodes, leaving 
schools and other community services underfunded and unable to cope 
with the increased need for social welfare assistance for dislocated 
workers and their families. 
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Federal Assistance Several programs and agencies are available to assist workers dislocated 

by closures and permanent layoffs to find reemployment. However, 
these programs reach only a small portion of the affected workers. 

The Employment Service (es) is available to help all unemployed work- 
ers, including those dislocated by a closure or permanent layoff. How- 
ever, because most jobs available through the Employment Service are 
low skill and low paying, relatively few dislocated workers seek its 
placement assistance. The Trade Act of 1974 provides assistance to 
workers who lost their jobs due to import competition. The program 
offers workers income maintenance, retraining, relocation, and job 
search assistance. However, most participants have received only 
income maintenance assistance. Funding for the program has fluctuated, 
rising to about $1.6 billion in 1980 and then declining to about $50 mil- 
lion in 1985. For 1987, $148 million were allocated to the program. 

Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act (jtpa) (Public Law 97-300) 
provides funds to state governments for establishing programs tailored 
to meet the specific needs of dislocated workers. Title III provides a 
variety of training and job placement activities to help participants get 
back into the work force. Since the beginning of the program in October 
1982, through June 30, 1987, $750 million in federal funds was availa- 
ble for title III activities. While we do not know how many dislocated 
workers would benefit from assistance under the program, we did find 
that the program served a relatively small percentage of dislocated 
workers — 6 percent in program year 1984 and about 7 percent in pro- 
gram year 1985. 

A proposal to greatly expand federai assistance provided to dislocated 
workers is contained in the Trade and International Economic Policy 
Reform Act of 1987 (H.R. 3), passed by the House on April 30, 1987. A 
similar bill has been passed by the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee and is pending before the Senate as part of its trade bill 
(S. 1420). Both bills would increase the federal funds for assistance to 
dislocated workers under title III of jtpa to about $980 million annually. 
In addition, the proposed legislation would require states to establish 
local rapid-response mechanisms to facilitate the quick delivery of ser- 
vices to affected workers. 

The Senate bill and a bill passed by the House Education and Labor 
Committee (H.R. 1 122) include requirements that employers provide 
their workers with advance notice of an impending closure or perma- 
nent layoff. The advance notice provision in the House bill would 
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require at least 90 days' notice when 50 to 100 employees are affected, 
120 days' notice when a closure or layoff affects 101 to 500 employees, 
and 180 days' notice when more than 500 employees are affected. The 
Senate bill applies to establishments with 100 or more workers and 
requires 60 days' advance notice. In the event of a permanent layoff, the 
bill requires notice to be given if 50 or more workers are affected ai.d 
the layoff involves one third of the workforce. These bills recognize that 
unforeseen events or business circumstances may occur; in such cases, 
exclusions to the advance notice requirement are allowed. 

The proposals for mandatory advance notice in the event of a closure or 
permanent layoff are controversial. Many business associations are 
opposed to mandatory advance notice because such requirements would 
decrease their competitiveness on the world market by constraining 
their ability to close outdated and unproductive facilities. In addition, 
the National Association of Manufacturers state that firms are fearful of 
losing suppliers, credit, customers, or employees if closing decisions are 
known too far in advance. Labor representatives, however, maintain 
that advance notice of a closing or permanent layoff is a fundamental 
matter of economic and social justice. The United Auto Workers' presi- 
dent has stated that advance notice increases considerably the chances 
that workers will be able to make a less painful adjustment to their job 
loss. 



Ohiprt-ivp<a Qpnnp orjH To assist the Congress in assessing the issues of business closures and 
UDjetUVeb, OLUpe, dllU layoffs and employer practices related to advance notice and assistance 
Methodology provided to dislocated workers, we surveyed a national sample of busi- 

ness establishments 1 to determine: 



• the extent of business closures and permanent layoffs, 

• the length of advance notice provided to affected workers, and 

• the assistance offered to dislocated workers by their former employers 2 . 

To determine the extent of business closures and permanent layoffs, by 
industry and geographic location, we surveyed a national stratified ran- 
dom sample of 2,600 business establishments which, based on a compar- 
ison of Dun and Bradstreet records from December 31, 1982, and 



1 A business establishment is defined as "any single unit which produces goods or servicas, such ?s a 
factory, office, or store. It is a single physical location that is engaged in one, or predominately one, 
type of activity." 

2 We did not attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the assistance offered. 

16 
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December 31, 1984, appeared to have closed or experienced a significant 
layoff* during the period January 1, 1983, through December 31, 1984. 
The Dun and Bradstreet data, maintained to determine business credit 
risk, were further developed as a business database by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (sba). We used the Dun and Bradstreet data base in 
oar analysis because of its national scope and comprehensive listing of 
individual business establishments by geographic location. The database 
contains listings on over 5 million establishments. According to sba offi- 
cials, the Dun and Bradstreet database contains information for virtu- 
ally all establishments with employees. 

Officials from sba, as well ac other researchers who have used the Dun 
and Bradstreet database, advised us that while the comparison of the 
databases would provide an indicator of business closures and layoffs, 
the comparison may overstate the actual number of events. Changes in 
name or ownership of establishments, for example, may result in a 
change in the Dun's number (a control number used to identify each 
establishment in the database) but not an actual closure or layoff. To 
determine the actual number of closures, we selected a sample of 2,400 
establishments with 100 or more employees from the Dun and Brad- 
street comparison to verify the information obtained from the compari- 
son. The sample as stratified by geographic area, industrial group, and 
number of employees is shown in appendix I. We also selected a sample 
of 200 establishments with 50 to 99 employees. 

For each of the 2,600 establishments in our sample, we attempted to 
contact corporate officials to determine whether the establishment had 
actually closed or experienced a significant permanent layoff in 1983 
and 1984. We contacted officials in 90 percent of the establishments. In 
total, about 600 establishments were actually closed or had experienced 
a significant layoff during 1983 to 1984. The remaining establishments 
did not close or have a layoff in the time period in our analysis. In some 
instances the layoffs or closures occurred before January 1, 1983. In 
other cases, the changes in ownership of the establishment had resulted 
in a change in the Dun's number, but the facility remained open with no 
reduction in the work force. 4 



3 A significant layoff is defined as a reduction in employment at the establishment during 1983 and 
1984 of at least 20 percent, or a minimum of 200 in the case of establishments with more than 1 ,000 
employees. 

4 Appendix II contains a detailed discussion of our use of the Dun and Bradstreet database for the 
purposes of identifying business closures and permanent layoffs and the principal sources of error 
encountered in the use of the data. 
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The rates of closure or permanent layoff used in our analysis were cal- 
culated using the projected number of closures or layoffs determined 
from our verified sample and the total number of establishments in *he 
United States as determined by the Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce. 5 Differences by such characteristics as establishment size, 
region, blue-collar workers versus white-collar workers, and so on, in 
the extent of closures and layoffs, the length of advance notice pro- 
vided, or the assistance offered by employers cited in the text of this 
report are statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 6 

Additional information for our analysis was obtained from the indus- 
trial outlook for the United States compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce, and the bis analysis of the January 1984 and 1986 supplements 
to the CPS. 7 

To determine the length of advance notice and assistance provided to 
affected workers by their employers, we distributed questionnaires to 
the 484 establishments with 100 or more employees that we identified 
as having closed or experienced a permanent layoff. About 78 percent, 
or 376, of the establishments responded to our questionnaire. 

The methodology used for gathering and analyzing the data contained in 
this report was reviewed before implementation by a panel of experts 
representing the perspectives of workers, business, government, and 
academia. Our work was performed between September 1985 and May 
1987 and conforms with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. 

The preliminary results of our analysis were discussed at a conference 
jointly sponsored by gao and the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA) 
in April 1986 and were provided to the Secretary of Labor's Task Force 
on Economic Ac^ustment and Worker Dislocation. Briefing reports to 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen (gao/hrd-86-116br, July 1, 1986) and Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum (gao/hrd-87-86br, Apr. 17, 1987) also included 



5 See, County Business Patterns 1983 , U. S. CBP-83-1 , U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1985. 

6 A more detailed presentation of all aspects of our methodology, including sample selection and sta- 
tistical validity, are contained in appendix I. Appendix VII contains all the data used in the text of the 
report with the associated level of statistical significance indicated. 

7 See, 1987 Industrial Outlook: Prospects for over 350 Industries , International Trade Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, January 1987, Displaced Workers 1979-83 , Bulletin 2240, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, July 1985 and Francis W. Horvath, 'The Pulse of Eco- 
nomic Change: Displaced Workers of 1981-85", Monthly Labor Review , June 1987. 
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data from our analysis. This is the final in a series of reports we have 
issued on dislocated workers and plant closings. 8 



8 See page facing back cover of this report for a complete list of related reports and information on 
how to order. 
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In 1983 and 1984, business closures and permanent layoffs at 16,200 
establishments with 50 or more employees dislocated 1.3 million U.S. 
workers. Similar to recent bls reports, 1 which estimated that 2.2 million 
workers were dislocated annually during the G-year period from 1981 to 
1986, our findings indicate that despite improvements in our economy, 
many people continue to be dislocated from their jobs. Sixty percent of 
the closures and layoffs occurred in the manufacturing sector, reflecting 
long-term employment declines in many of these industries. Closures 
and layoffs were dominated by industries that produced durable goods, 
accounting for nearly half the dislocated workers. Increased competition 
in the world market exacted a toll, with one in three closures and perma- 
nent layoffs occurring in industries certified by the Department of 
Labor or International Trade Commission as adversely affected by for- 
eign trade. The fast-growing service sector had closures and layoffs 
affecting 250,000 workers. 

Business closures and layoffs are often associated with economically 
depressed areas in "Rust Belt" states of the industrial north. But clo- 
sures and layoffs are a national problem, with jobs lost and businesses 
closing in all regions of the country. While many closures and layoffs 
occurred in the heavily industrialized Midwest and Northeastern states, 
the Southern and Western states suffered as well. For example, the pre- 
viously prosperous, oil-rich West South Central region had the nation's 
highest incidence of closures and permanent layoffs during 1983 and 
1984. 

Finding new employment for workers dislocated by business closures 
and permanent layoffs challenges our nation's economic resiliency. 
Many dislocated workers face difficulties finding a new job. Reemploy- 
ment barriers, such as lack of marketable skills or a depressed labor 
market, often result in long periods of unemployment or acceptance of 
lower paying jobs. Finding a comparable job is particularly difficult for 
the 390,000 workers laid off from industries with declining employment. 
These workers face reemployment in new industries or occupations, 
where the transfer of their skills may be difficult. Further, over 490,000 
workers lost jobs in regions where slow economic growth provided 
fewer reemployment opportunities. 



1 See, Francis W. Horvath, "The Pulse of Economic Change: Displaced Workers of 1981-85," Monthly 
Labor Review , June 1987, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and appendix III for 
a comparison of the GAO estimate of worker dislocation to the BLS findings. 
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Profile of 

Establishments and 
Workers Affected 



Between January 1983 and December 1984, 16,200 business establish- 
ments, employing over 2.5 million workers, closed or had a significant 
reduction in their employment. Over 1.3 million workers lost their jobs, 
about half from the 3,700 establishments that permanently ceased oper- 
ations. Most of the workers (76 percent) were laid off from 7,400 estab- 
lishments that had 100 or more employees. (See figure 2.1.) 



Figure 2.1: Establishments Affected and ^^■^H^^^H^^^H^^^^^B 

Workers Dislocated in 1983 and 1984 by 

Size Of Establishment 80 Psrctnt of Establishments snd Worfcsfs Dislocsttd 



70 
60 




(50*99 Employsss) (100 or Mors Employtts) 
Slzs of EstabHshmsnt 

| | Establishment Closures and Permanent Layoffs 
F ^1 Workers Dislocated 



Closures and layoffs affected about 1 in every 15 U.S. business estab- 
lishments that employed 100 or more workers. 2 While business failures, 
especially among fledgling companies, are expected in a competitive 
economy, we found that most employment reductions and closures 



2 The discussion of the number of establishments and workers affected by business closures and per- 
manent layoffs in the remainder of this chapter refers to establishments with 100 or more workers 
because the discussion is based on responses to our questionnaire, which was sent only to these larger 
establishments. The discussions in chapter 3, on the advance notice provided, and chapter 4, on the 
assistance offered, also are based on responses to our questionnaire, and thus, also refer only to 
establishments with 100 or more workers. 
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resulted from the efforts of well-established employers to improve effi- 
ciency rather than because of bankruptcy. (See table 2.1.) About 90 per- 
cent of establishments had been at their location 5 years or more, and 
over half for 15 years or more. Officials at only 8 percent of the 7,400 
establishments said their business had experienced a financial reorgani- 
zation or dissolution under bankruptcy proceedings. Most business offi- 
cials (55 percent) said that, in their opinion, the employment reduction 
or establishment closure was an effort to improve efficiency by consoli- 
dating facilities or product lines, acquiring additional facilities, closing 
obsolete facilities, or automating production. 



Table 2.1: Factors Cited by Business 
Officials as Key Factors Influencing the 
Closure or Layoff Decision 





Percent of 




officials 


Factory 


citing factor 


Plant, equipment, labor, and capital: 


High labor costs 


45 


Consolidation of product line or service 


27 


Low productivity 


26 


Facility consolidation 


25 


Poor management 


23 


Facility obsolescence 


21 


Production automation 


15 


Product obsolescence 


12 


Bankruptcy 


8 


Acquired by another company 


6 


Acquired additional facilities 


6 


Natural disaster 


1 


General business environment: 


Reduced product demand 


60 


Increased competition 


56 


Inflated value of U.S. dollar 


25 


Limited access to fore'gn markets 


14 


Government regulations: 


State or local regulations 


21 


Federal regulations 


18 


Industry deregulation 


8 



Business's drive to improve efficiency responds to increased competition 
in domestic and world markets. Many business officials (45 percent) 
said their high labor costs had a significant influence on the decision to 
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close or lay off workers. However, officials at only 1 in 3 business estab- 
lishments said low productivity or poor management was a key factor 
contributing to the closure/layoff decision. 

Most of the establishment closures and permanent layoffs (80 percent) 
identified through our survey affected both white-collar and blue-collar 
workers. But, based on our analysis of bls data, blue-collar workers 
were more likely to be dislocated, losing their jobs at twice the rate of 
white-collar workers. Blue-collar workers in skilled and semiskilled 
occupations lost jobs at three times the rate of white-collar workers 
accounting for nearly half of the workers dislocated. Dislocated workers 
from less skilled blue-collar occupations e'qperienced lower rates of 
reemployment and were more likely to accept lower paying jobs. 



Sixty percent of the closures and permanent layoffs at establishments 
with 100 or more employees occurred in the manufacturing sector. 3 
These closures and layoffs affected 1 in every 8 of the nation's 35,000 
larger manufacturing establishments, resulting in job loss for 688.^00 
workers. While over 300,000 people were laid off in other industries, the 
rate of occurrence among manufacturing establishments was more than 
three times the rate in the service and trade industries. (See figure 2.2.) 

Manufacturers of durable goods, such as steel, autos, and machinery, 
had the highest rate of occurrence of any industry group, affecting 1 in 
every 5 of the business establishments in these industries. (See table 
2.2.) About half (46 percent) of all dislocated workers were from dura- 
ble goods producers. Two industries— fabricated metal (i.e., sheet metal, 
hand tools, or metal forgings) and nonelectrical machinery manufactur- 
ers (i.e., engines, farm equipment, or industrial equipment) were partic- 
ularly hard nit, dislocating over 250,000 workers. 

Closures and permanent layoffs also occurred at about 1,500 nondurable 
goods manufacturing establishments. About 1 in every 10 of the indus- 
try's estimated 16,000 establishments were affected, resulting in job 
losses for 221,000 workers. Most (60 percent) of these lislocated work- 
ers were in the food and textile industries. Closures and layoffs in food 
industries affected 450 establishments and nearly 10 percent of the esti- 
mated 1 million workers employed in the industry. Fourteen percent of 



3 See appendix IV for the specific industries, based on 2-digit Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
code, in the manufacturing, trade, and services sectors. 



Manufacturing Sector 
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Figure 2.2: Rate of Establishment ^m^^H 
Closure and Layoff by Industry 

1 4 Percent of Establishments 



12 
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8 
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the nation's textile manufacturing establishments closed or had a per- 
manent layoff in 1983 and 1984, affecting 230 establishments and 
36,900 of the 590,000 workers in the industry. 

Other goods producers also had a high incidence of business closures 
and permanent layoffs. For example. 12 percent of establishments in the 
mining, oil, and gas extraction industries were affected, laying off over 
27,000 employees. The high incidence of closures and layoffs in durable 
goods manufacturing may also have affected wholesale traders of these 
goods, with about 1 in every 10 of such establishments experiencing a 
closure or layoff, affecting about 23,000 workers. 

Despite dramatic employment gains in the service sector, we found that 
176,000 service industry workers lost their jobs as a result of business 
closures and layoffs during 1983 and 1984. About 1,700 establishments, 
4 percent of the establishments in service industries, closed or expe- 
rienced a permanent layoff. In addition, over 300 retail trade establish- 
ments closed or had a permanent layoff affecting 38,000 workers. 
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Within the service sector, industries with closer ties to manufacturing, 
such as finance, transportation, and business services, had relatively 
higher rates of occurrence. Over half the business officials from these 
industries cited reduced product demand when explaining significant 
factors influencing the company's closure or layoff decision. Over half 
of the officials in finance and transportation establishments responding 
to our Questionnaire cited government regulation or deregulation as a 
significant factor in the closure/layoff decision, reflecting industry 
adjustment to regulatory changes. 



Table 2.2: Establishment Closures and 
Layoffs, by Selected Industries 





Number of 


Rate of 
occurrence 


Number of 
employees 


All Industries* 


7 Aflfl 


7 A 


1 noi Ann 


Durable goods manufacturing: 


2,970 


17.3 


467,600 


Nonelectrical machinery 


840 


25.4 


146,200 


Fabricated metal 


590 


21.2 


108,100 


Transportation equipment 


220 


15.2 


47,400 


Primary metal 


160 


125 


15,300 


Electrical machinery 


400 


124 


44,900 


Lumber and wood 


150 


11.9 


21,200 


Nondurable goods manufacturing: 


1,480 


9.4 


220,800 


Textile 


230 


14.0 


36,900 


Food 


450 


13 0 


96,300 


Chemicals 


180 


11.6 


20,000 


Rubber and plastics 


170 


11.4 


13,200 


Apparel 


280 


95 


25,900 


Other goods producers: 


600 


106 


80,700 


Mining, oil, and gas 


230 


12.5 


27,400 


Construction 


300 


82 


42,400 


Wholesale and retail trade: 


690 


35 


76,800 


Wholesale, durable goods 


260 


11 1 


23,200 


Wholesale, nondurable goods 


110 


51 


15,200 


Retail trade 


310 


2.2 


38,400 


Service sector: 


1.660 


4.2 


175,500 


Transportation 


300 


101 


37,400 


Finance 


200 


6.4 


14,100 


Business services 


420 


5.9 


44,400 


Insurance and real estate 


160 


4.6 


21,700 


Consumer/personal services 


190 


37 


17,800 


Professional services 


340 


2.6 


27,800 



a Only selected in justries are displayed, and industries listed under major groups may not sum to total 
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Our analysis of bls employment data showed that the U.S. economy has 
generated 16 million new jobs since 1975. 4 As shown in figure 2.3, most 
of these new jobs were in service industries. At the same time, most 
manufacturing industries experienced slow growth, and some had sig- 
nificant employment declines. Closures and permanent layoffs are indic- 
ative of long-term employment declines in many industries. We found 
that over a third of the closures and permanent layoffs occurred in 
industries with a net loss of jobs over the 10-year period 1975-84. 



Figure 2.3: Comparison of Employment i^^^M 
Growth to Worker Dislocation by Industry 

80 Ptrcent 




4 For employment figures by industry for the period covered, see U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statisti- 
cal Abstract of the United States: 1986, 106th edition, Washington, D.C., 1985. 
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Further analysis of the dls data showed that the manufacturing sector 
employed about 1 million more workers in 1984 than in 1975. However, 
most establishment closures and permanent layoffs (55 percent) 
occurred in specific segments of the manufacturing sector with declining 
employment. We found that 64 of the 143 segments in the manufactur- 
ing sector 6 had chronic job loss in the long-term (1975-84) and in the 
more recent 1980-84 period as well. Job losses in these industries totaled 
13 percent over the 10-year period. For example, the steel industry 
experienced significant declines in employment, reducing the number of 
jobs by 37 percent over the 10-year period. Of the 300,000 jobs lost, over 
80 percent were in production. And, the long-term slump of the U.S. 
steel industry shows no sign of reversing. 



The U.S. International Trade Administration reported 6 that since 1980, 
manufacturers continued to face increases in competition from foreign 
producers. For example, import penetration of manufacturers' market 
share rose from 26 to 36 percent for autos and 12 to 28 percent for other 
capital goods. During 1983 and 1984, 62 percent of the 688,000 dislo- 
cated workers in the manufacturing sector were laid off from industries 
where establishments were certified 7 as adversely affected by foreign 
trade. (See t?ble 2.3.) A total of 2,800 trade-impacted establishments 
were affected by closures and permanent layoffs, most (67 percent) in 
industries that manufactured durable goods. 



Establishment Closures ^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^M^^^^^^H^^^HB^^B^HH^M 

Layoffs in Trade-Impacted Industries All closu re-la voffs Trade-impacted Industries 

Establishments Employees Establishment Employees 

All industries 7,400 1,021,400 2,800 433,800 

Manufacturing 4,450 688,40 0 2,720 427,300 

Other industries 2,950 333,000 80 6,500 

Trade-impacted establishments producing nondurable goods had a high 
incidence of closures and permanent layoffs. The rate of occurrence 
among trade-impacted establishments (14 percent) was 50 percent 



5 The 143 subsectors of the manufacturing industry were identified by three-digit SIC codes. 

6 U.S. Department of Commerce, International Trade Administration, 1987 U.S. Industrial Outlook , 
January 1987. 

7 The four-digit SIC codes for establishments in our sample that had a closure or layoff were notched 
to the SIC codes for establishments certified as adversely affected by foreign trade by either the 
international Trade Commission or the Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, U.S. Department of 
Labor, during 1903 and 1984. 



Increased Foreign 
CJompetition Exacts 
Toll 
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higher than the rate for other nondurable goods manufacturers. For 
example, a third of the establishments manufacturing textiles were in 
segments of the textile industry certified as trade impacted. About 1 in 3 
of these establishments had a closure or layoff, compared to about 1 in 7 
for other textile manufacturers overall. 

Increased foreign competition is traditionally associated with labor- 
intensive or low technology industries, but "knowledge-intensive" man- 
ufacturers were affected as well. During 1983 and 1984, 1,300 establish- 
ments in high technology industries closed or had a layoff, affecting 
203,000 employees. Such industries had a 17-percent rate of occurrence 
and accounted for 30 percent of the establishment closures and perma- 
nent layoffs in the manufacturing sector. High technology industries 8 
are so defined because they exceed the manufacturing average for the 
percentage of employees in technical occupations, such as engineers and 
computer scientists. Specific industries include manufacturers of mis- 
siles, office computing machines, scientific instruments, drugs, and com- 
munication equipment. 

The impact of foreign competition on the closure or layoff decision was 
noted by business officials from trade-impacted industries. Officials at 
88 percent of these establishments said that reduced product demand, 
increased competition, decreased value of the U.S. dollar, and limited 
access to foreign markets were mqjor contributors c o the closure or lay- 
off decision. The International Trade Administration reported that 

"the outlook for U.S. domestic manufacturing has become increasingly dependent on 
world trade. This linkage is evident in the current (1987) U.S. recovery as a large 
share (two-thirds) of increased domestic demand is met by imports." 



Business closures and permanent layoffs are commonly associated with 
the heavily industrialized states in the Northeast and Midwest regions. 
While some regions experienced more closures and layoffs than others, 
as shown in figure 2.4, large numbers of establishments closed and 
workers laid off in all parts of the country during 1983 and 1984. The 
highest and lowest rates of occurrence for closures and layoffs among 
the nine regions were in the South. The West South Central region had 



8 The definition of high technology industries is based on the research reported in "Defining High 
Technology Industries," Glasmeier, Markusen, and Hall, Institute of Urban and Regional Develop- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley, June 1983. See appendix VI for a list of the 29 high technol- 
ogy industnes. 



All Regions Affected 
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the nation's highest rate, 12 percent, while the East South Central region 
had the lowest, 4.6 percent. (See figure 2.5.) 



Figure 2.4: Number of Establishment Closures and Permanent Layoffs by Region 




Over 169,000 workers lost jobs from about 1,300 establishment closures 
and permanent layoffs in the West South Central region. Oil price 
declines brought trouble to these previously prosperous states, affecting 
12 percent (about 1 in 8) of the region's larger business establishments. 
Thirty-six percent of the laid off workers were from establishments 
directly related to the oil industry. 
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Problems in durable goods manufacturing affected the East North Cen- 
tral states, with these industries laying off two-thirds of the 226,000 
dislocated workers identified in our survey. Most of these jobs were lost 
from closures and permanent layoffs by machinery and fabricated metal 
manufacturers. Reemployment could be difficult in this region, which 
had the slowest employment growth of any region over the 10-year 
period 1975-84, and was the only region with employment declines in 
the 1980's. 



The 650 closures and permanent layoffs in the New England states left 
88,000 workers without jobs. These closures and layoffs were concen- 
trated in the manufacturing sector, where the 19-percent closure/layoff 
rate among manufacturing establishments was second only to the 21- 
percent rate in the West South Central states. While the region's econ- 
omy has had healthy growth, with significant employment gains and 
low unemployment, a 1986 study by the state of Massachusetts 9 
reported that its disrated workers continued to experience difficulties 
making the transition to new jobs. 

The East South Central states had the nation's lowest incidence of clo- 
sures and permanent layoffs, affecting 5 percent of the region's larger 
business establishments during 1983 and 1984. But the 43,000 laid off 
workers faced reemployment barriers due to slow economic growth and 
high unemployment, bls found that, over the last 5 years, the reemploy- 
ment experiences of dislocated workers in this region were among the 
worst in the nation. Nearly 40 percent of tne 400,000 dislocated workers 
were either unemployed or out of the labor force at the time of the bls 
survey. 

In the South Atlantic region, 40 percent of the 880 establishment clo- 
sures and permanent layoffs were in industries that manufactured 
nondurable goods. Establishment closures and permanent layoffs in the 
textile and apparel industries dominated closures and layoffs in this 
region, with 27 percent of the 80,200 dislocated workers from these two 
industries. Textile manufacturing is concentrated in Georgia and North 
and South Carolina. While the region as a whole is gaining employment, 
it is unlikely that local economies could readily absorb ;he 22,000 dislo- 
cated textile and apparel workers into new jobs. 



9 See The Final Report of the Mature Industries Research Project on Plant Closings , Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Division of Employment Security, January 1986. 
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Figure 2.5: Rate of Establishment 
Closure and Layoff by Region 



1 4 Ptrctnt of Est«blishmtnts 




In the Pacific region, the 6.4-percent rate or occurrence for establish- 
ment closures and permanent layoffs was below the national average 
(7.4 percent). In this region, almost 900 closures and permanent layoffs 
left 160,000 workers looking for new jobs. As in other regions, most of 
the dislocated workers (64 percent) came from manufacturing indus- 
tries. These western states had a large concentration of closures and 
permanent layoffs in high technology industries, accounting for over a 
third of the 500 closures and layoffs in the manufacturing sector. OTA 
reported 10 that import competition and decreased demand led to employ- 
ment declines and widespread layoffs in California's "high-tech" indus- 
tries. According to ota, dislocated workers from these industries 
"experienced significantly longer periods of unemployment than basic 
industry workers." 



10 U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Plant Closings: Advance Notice and Rapid 
Response - Special Report , OTA-ITE-321, Septembefl9S6\ 
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Several major business associations and labor organizations agree that 
workers dislocated by closures and layoffs need time to ac^just to the 
trauma of job loss and to help facilitate transition to reemployment. 
Many of these business associations have encouraged their members to 
provide as much advance notice as possible. However, our survey of 
business closures and permanent layoffs showed that few establish- 
ments provided their workers advance notice adequate to establish an 
effective reemployment assistance program. About one-third of the 
establishments provided their workers no advance notice at all. 

Our analysis also showed that such characteristics as the presence of a 
union, whether dislocation resulted from a -insure or a permanent lay- 
off, and whether the establishment was from a nonmanuf acturing 
industry appeared to be related to employer practices concerning 
advance notice. While most establishments (80 percent) provided both 
white and blue collar workers the same length of notice, establishments 
with a union were more likely to provide their workers advance notice 
than establishments with no union representation. Workers were more 
likely to receive longer advance notice if the establishment had expe- 
rienced a closure rather than a permanent layoff or the workers were 
from nonmanuf acturing industries. 



Business and Labor 
Agree on Benefits of 
Advance Notice 

According to these groups as well as other business and labor leaders, 
advance notice provides time to: 

• plan and implement programs to help workers ac^just to their dislocation 
and find reemployment, 

• increase worker participation in ac^justment programs, and 

• improve the efficiency and effectiveness of ac^justment programs by 
helping dislocated workers find comparable jobs faster. 



While business leaders generally disagree \ nth union officials on the 
need for mandatory requirements for idvance notice, both recognize the 
benefits, especially when coupled with a comprehensive program of 
assistance. (See table 3.1.) 
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Table 3.1: Business Associations and M^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^H^^^^^^^H^^^^H^^H 

Labor Organizations Recognize Benefits Business 

of Advance Notice association/union Advanc e notice 

Conference Board is beneficial to employees and is an essential element in a plant 
c losure program. 

Business Roundtable helps mitigate the adverse consequences o f a plant closing. 

AFL-CIO gives the communities and workers a fair chance to plan a way to 
ease the dislocation . 

Committee For allows employees the xur.9 to adjust and management the time to 
Economic plan and implement business ensures in a way that minimizes 

Development hardships. 

National Association allows the time needed to implement a plan to enhance the 
Of Manufacturers disloc ated workers' opportunities for reemployment. 

National Center On to employees and others can help mitigate the adverse eftec. of a 

Occupational closure 

Readjustment 



One of the most important benefits cited by these leaders is that compa- 
nies, labor, and others have time to plan and develop adjustment assis- 
tance programs before workers are dislocated. Starting the adjustment 
process as early as possible is important to allow the dislocated worker 
time to plan for a new career and learn job search skills, and help to 
reduce the stress accompanied by job loss. With sufficient lead time, ser- 
vices to workers can be ready at the time of layoff, or before. In general, 
management and labor are able to play a more organized, active, and 
supportive role when employees are still working at the plant. 

Advance notice also increases worker participation in assistance pro- 
grams. Various reports on these programs indicate that more workers 
join projects that begin about the time of job loss because it is easier to 
let workers know that help is available before they become unemployed 
and out of touch. For example, a 1986 report prepared under contract 
for ota, 1 states that a strong correlation was found between the amount 
of time on layoff and success in recruiting workers to participate in an 
assistance program. Participation appears to be two to three times 
higher around plant closing time than a year or 18 months after the 
plant closes. In addition, an impact evaluation of the Buffalo Dislocated 
Worker Demonstration Program 2 concluded that the low participation 
rate (less than 20 percent) for the program was caused, in part, by the 
long average time period between layoff and program recruitment. The 



! Balfe and Fedrau, Review and Analysis of Company/Union Sponsored Comprehensive Displaced 
Worker Assistance Centers Receiving JTPA Title III Suppo rt, April 1986. 

2 Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., An Impact Evaluation of the Buffalo Dislocated Worker Demon - 
stration Program , March 1985. 
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report also concluded that programs that focus the recruitment effort 
soon after workers are laid off could be expected to have higher partici- 
pation rates. In addition, the Philadelphia Area Labor Management 
Committee found that when worker assistance workshops are given 
before layoffs, the employee participation rate is between 70 and 80 
percent; when they are offered after layoff, the participation rate is less 
than 20 percent. 

In addition to increasing participation, advance notice can also improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of adjustment programs and may 
decrease the cost of layoff to the company. For example, the National 
Center on Occupational Readjustment (NaCOR) 3 states that outplacement 
services are most cost effective if initiated while the worker is still 
employed at the plant, during the period between the announcement and 
the actual closing. In a case study performed by NaCOR, the unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes were considerably lower than anticipated by the 
company because employees were given outplacement assistance before 
leaving the company and many workers accepted positions with other 
employers before being dislocated or shortly thereafter. NaCOR stated 
that the savings to the company in 1 month alone was over $500,000. 



Suggested Length of 
Advance Notice 



Business associations generally recommend that, when possible, 
advance notice be provided to workers. Labor organizations cite the 
need for advance notice that provides sufficient time to implement a 
program of worker assistance. However, these groups differ on the 
length of time that is adequate. Studies by the academic community, 
business organizations, and government agencies of case studies and 
other literature 4 suggest that from 30 to 180 days are generally needed 
to establish and implement a comprehensive assistance program for dis- 
located workers. (See table 3.2.) 



3 National Center on Occupational Readjustment Inc., Managing Plant Closings and Occupational 
Readjustment: An Employer/s Guidebook , 1984. 

4 See the bibliography for a complete listing of the literature we leviewed. 
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Table 3.2: Estimated Time Needed for 
Adequate Advance Notice 



Business association or government 


Estimated length of time to plan and 


implement comprehensive adjustment 


agency 


assistance 


National Association of Manufacturers 


42 days 


National Center on Occupational 


30 to 180 days 


Readjustment 


Canadian Industrial Adjustment Service 


56 to 112 days 


Office of Technology Assessment 


56 to 112 days 



National Academy of Sciences 



60 to 90 days 



In Canada, about three-fourths of the work force is covered by provin- 
cial and federal laws that require advance notice of between 56 and 112 
days, depending on the number of workers involved. Officials from the 
Canadian Industrial Acjjustment Service said that it takes all of the 
required time to effectively prepare for the closing when demand for 
services is at a peak. 

ota 5 reported that preparedness for fast action to assist the workers dis- 
located in the event of a closure or layoff includes the following 
elements: 

• Plans at the division or corporate level to help dislocated workers 
include coinmitment of company resources, especially space and staff. 

• Someone in the plant is assigned decision-making authority to take 
charge of the company's part of the program. 

• A worker assistance program is announced at the same time as the plant 
closing announcement. 

• Plans include determining what public funds and programs are available 
and readiness to negotiate with state and local agencies to get them. 

ota also cited the following factors as contributing to a faster response: 
the need for a strong company commitment to serving its dislocated 
workers, a strong partnership with a supportive union or worker repre- 
sentatives, expert consultation, a high degree of cooperation from public 
agencies, and experience in developing and operating dislocated worker 
projects. 



5 U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Plant Closings: Advance Notice and Rapid 
Response Special Report, OTA-ITE-321 , September 1986. 
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Getting federal funds in time to set up a dislocated worker assistance 
project before the layoffs begin is often difficult and increases the time 
required to implement an acyustment program. OTA reported that it was 
not unusual to have a delay of 3 or more months from the time a jtpa 
agency commits to funding a project until the grant is executed. We also 
found that seme states were slow in implementing title HI projects to 
respond to dislocations of workers by business closures or permanent 
layoffs. 6 

While the amount of time required to plan and implement an assistance 
program will vary depending on the situation, our review of the posi- 
tions of business organizations and the research of academic and gov- 
ernment agencies suggest that between 30 and 180 days would be 
adequate to plan and implement a comprehensive worker acUustment 
program. 



Limited Advance 
Notice Given 



Our survey of business establishments experiencing a closure or perma- 
nent layoff showed that relatively few provided their workers notice 
adequate to establish an effective worker assistance program. Over 30 
percent of the establishments provided no notice at all. The median 
length of time provided was 7 days. Less than 20 percent of the estab- 
lishments provided their workers more than 30 days' advance notice, 
and only 5 percent of the establishments provided their workers more 
than 90 days' notice, the amount of advance notice required by pro- 
posed legislation for employers that lay off 50 to 100 employees. 7 Less 
than 2 percent of the establishments provided their workers with more 
than 180 days' notice, the amount of advance notice required by the 
proposed legislation for employers that lay off 500 or more employees. 
(See figure 3.1.) 



While relatively few establishments provided notice adequate to estab- 
lish an effective worker assistance program, our analysis showed that 
such characteristics as the presence of union representation, whether 



6 Dislocated Workers: Local Programs and Outcomes Under the Job Training Partnership Act (GAO/ 
HRD-87-41,Mar. 5, 1987). 

7 See discussion of the legislative proposals in chapter 1 . Advance notice requirements are inuu'W in 
S. 538, which has passed the Labor and Human Resources Committee, and H.R. 1 122, which has 
passed the Education and Labor Committee. 
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Figure 3.1 : Length of Advance Notice ■aaaaaaTMaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 

Provided by Establishments 
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Days Dave Days or Mora 

Length of Notice 



those dislocated were blue-collar or white-collar workers, and whether 
the worker dislocation resulted from a closure or permanent layoff 
appear related to the length of advance notice provided. For example, 
most establishments (80 percent) provided both blue-collar and white- 
collar workers the same length of notice. Those establishments that 
treated their workers differently, however, provided shorter notice to 
blue-collar workers. Blue-collar workers received a 10-day median notice 
while white-collar workers received a 30-day median notice. 

Establishments with a union present were more likely to provide their 
workers advance notice than those without union representation. For 
example, less than 20 percent of establishments with a union present 
provided no notice to their blue-collar workers, compared with 40 per- 
cent of the establishments without union representation. (See figure 
3.2.) 
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Figure 3.2: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Union Status for Blue-Collar 
Workers 
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Increases in the length of advance notice provided in unionized estab- 
lishments could be part of a trend identified by other researchers. 
According to the Department of Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (afloio), organized 
labor has responded to the problems ^used by plant closings by trying 
to protect its members by negotiating collective bargaining agreements 
that provide for job security, extended benefits, and notification of the 
workers well before a shutdown occurs. A Labor Department report 8 on 
plant closings stated that about 10 percent of collective bargaining 
agreements before January 1981 required advance notice, but the length 
was usually only several weeks or a mon? *i at most. In most mgjor nego- 
tiations in 1982, the subject of advance notice was on the bargaining 
agenda. A period of between 3 to 6 months developed as the usual time 
period. 



8 U.S. Department of Labor, Plant Closings: What Can Be Learned From Best Practice , 1982. 
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Figure 3,3: Length of Advance Notice BH^^^bi 
Provided for Closures and Permanent 

Layoffs 50 Ptrcsnt of Establishments 





Our study showed that about 30 percent of establishments with union 
representation that experienced a closure or permanent layoff had a 
union contract with an advance notice requirement. The length of notice 
required ranged from 1 to 120 days with an average of 32 days. While 
unions help insure that their members are provided advance notice, less 
than half of the establishments involved in a closure or layoff had a 
union. 



As shown in figure 3.3, establishments that closed were more likely to 
provide longer advance notice to their workers than establishments that 
experienced a permanent layoff but remained open. For example, one- 
third of the establishments that closed provided their workers with 
more than 30 days' advance notice compared with 15 percent of the 
establishments that had permanent layoffs. 

Establishments from the manufacturing sector were less likely to pro- 
vide advance notice than nonmanufacturing establishments. For exam- 
ple, while about three-fourths (72 percent) of establishments in the 
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Figure 3.4: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Industry 
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manufacturing sector provided 14 days or less notice to their employees 
about 55 percent of the nonmanufacturing establishments provided 14 
days or less notice. (See figure 3.4.) 

This is of particular concern because workers from the manufacturing 
sector are more likely to experience difficulty in finding a comparable 
job. A report by the National Alliance of Business (nab) 9 concluded that 
workers who lose their manufacturing jobs will not readily fit into job 
openings in the service sector or into new manufacturing positions that 
require familiarity with new, more sophisticated equipment. Jobs for 
which laid off workers could immediately qualify would often force 
them to accept pay reductions. In addition, nab found that dislocated 
workers were older, less educated, accustomed to higher earnings, and 
less likely to have had recent experience in job search when compared 
with the general unemployed worker. The dislocated worker is also 
lil'ely to experience significant earnings losses and both psychological 
and health problems in adjusting to loss of a job held for a long time. 



9 National Alliance of Business, Worker Adjustment to Plant Shutdowns and Mass Layoffs: An Analy- 
sis of Program Experience and Policy Options , August \5ST. 
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Figure 3.5: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Size of Establishment 
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The length of advance notice provided to workers did not vary by estab- 
lishment size. (See figure 3.5.) Mid-size establishments (100 to 249 
employees) provided advance notice to their employees about as often 
as establishments with 250 or more employees. 
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Advance notice alone is insufficient to insure rapid reemployment for 
dislocated workers. Labor groups and business associations often recom- 
mend that, in addition to advance notice, placement and financial assis- 
tance be provided to workers, facilitating their transition to new jobs. 
However, we found thai while most establishments offered their work- 
ers some form of financial or placement assistance, few offered a com- 
prehensive package of reemployment assistance. In addition, even fewer 
establishments combined comprehensive assistance with advance notice 
adequate to provide effective assistance. 



Business associations and labor organizations generally support the 
need for assistance to dislocated workers (as shown in table 4.1) and 
recommend that such assistance be provided when needed and include 
financial benefits and placement assistance, such as: 

• income maintenance benefits (severance pay, pay in lieu of notice, lump 
sum payment c~ supplementary unemployment benefits; 

• the continuation of health insurance coverage; 1 

• the continuation of life Insurance coverage; 

• early retirement options; 

• relation assistance (company transfer or inter-plant relocation 
assistance); 

• counseling (career, personal, testing and skill assessment); 

• job search assistar.ee Qob search, time off for job search, administrative 
support, or job clubs); and 

• occupational training. 

The Department of Labi r Task Force report and testimony 2 by the 
United Auto Workers (uaw) union president, among others, noted the 
financial difficulties faced by many dislocated workers. Financial assis- 
tance, in the form of income maintenance benefits, helps dislocated 
workers avoid thv potential for overwhelming financial problems before 
they become reemployed. Because dislocated workers tend to be older 



1 As part of the Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986, dislocated workers covered by an employer group 
health plan can extend their coverage for up to 18 months following layoff at their own expense. 
Legislation introduced in the House and Senate would mandate extension of employer-paid insurance 
for up to 4 months following a layoff. For further information, see "Health Insurance Loss: The Case 
of the Displaced Worker," M. Podgursky, and P. Swaim, Monthly Labor Review , April 1987, Volume 
110, No. 4. 

Statement by Owen Bieber at joint hearings of the House Sulx»rnmittees on Labor-Management Rela- 
tions and Employment Opportunities, March 17, 1987, 



Comprehensive 
Assistance Package 
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Table 4.1: Business Associations and 



Labor Organizations Cite the Reasons Organization Why assistance is needed 

for Dislocated Worker Assistance 



NaCOR "reemployment assistance is the critical element in hastening and 
easing the readjustment proce ss. ' ' 

National Alliance of "because their skills in job search are rusty or non-existent to deal 
Business with the stresses of their unfamiliar situatnn before they can get on 

with the task of finding a new job understanding complicated 
benefit packages and how to use benefits in an effective manner " 



Department Uoor "a rapid response capacity would most likely of result in high quality 
Task Force adjustment to jobs in new industries and occupati ons," 

AFL-CIO "To minimize human costs of economic change and to cushion 

adjustment." 

and likely to have families to support with the accompanying finan- 
cial responsibilities, such as mortgage payments, income mainte- 
nance benefits allow them to pursue their job search with less worry 
about their immediate financial condition and to take advantage of 
retraining or skill upgrading. Also, financial counseling helps work- 
ers manage their budgets during financial distress. 

Because of the cost involved, dislocated workers may stop seeking medi- 
cal help for themselves and family members if they do not have health 
insurance coverage, according to a recent ota report. This is at a time 
when the stress of unemployment and job seeking may leave dislocated 
workers vulnerable to illness The continuation of health insurance ben- 
efits assu.es dislocated workors that they will be able to care for their 
families and relieves the worry over facing expensive medical bills dur- 
ing their job search. 

NaCOR observed that because workers affected by plant closures often 
have significant job tenure, many years may have passed since their last 
job search. Placement assistance helps demystify the job search process 
and increases workers' confidence, helping them to find new jobs faster. 
Skills assessment, testing, and career counseling are frequently cited as 
necessary components of an effective placement program for dislocated 
workers because this assistance helps workers identify career opportu- 
nities appropriate to their skills and interests. 

In addition, job search training can help workers develop local labor 
market information, identify job openings, prepare resumes, develop 
personal marketing techniques, and hone telephone and personal inter- 
viewing skills. If their job skills and knowledge need updating for new 
jobs due to obsolescence or the lack of local opportunities, occupational 
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training can provide new skills or skill upgrading, facilitating the work- 
ers' transition into a new career or work environment. 3 



According to the National Association of Manufacturers, many dislo- 
cated workers suffer from psychological insecurity as a result of their 
sudden unemployment. This stress often leads 1 1 alcohol or drug abuse 
and can create serious family tensions, which may in turn result in psy- 
chological or physical abuse of spouses and children. Effective personal 
counseling helps dislocated workers deal w:th this anger, hostility, and 
stress; as a result, they are able to concentrate on the job search process 
and be more effective in competing for available openings. 

Although business associations and labor organizations recommend a 
wide variety of financial and placement assistance be made available to 
dislocated workers (as shown in figure 4.1) ; the most frequently cited 
benefits, forming a comprehensive transition program, are 



• income maintenance benefits, 

• continuation of health insurance cove* age, 

• counseling, and 

• job search assistance. 



For example, the Secretary of Labor's Task Force on Economic Adjust- 
ment and Worker Dislocation composed of me^cas from the business, 
labor, academic, and government communities and the Business Round- 
table, composed of chief executive officers from several Fortune 500 
companies, recommend that, when feasible, businesses provide their 
workers income maintenance benefits, continued health and life insur- 
ance coverage, early retirement options, counseling, and job search 
assistance. Representatives of organize J labor, including the uaw and 
the afl-cio, suggest that a broad range of reemployment assistance be 
provided to dislocated workers. Their recommendations also include 
income maintenance benefits, continuation of health insurance coverage, 
counseling, and job search assistance. 

NaCOR states that assistance is mutually beneficial to dislocated workers 
and employers, as well as local communities. For example, assistance 
can result in reduced company costs, steady productivity, rapid worker 



3 For additional information on JTPA title III projects that were successful and the assistance they 
provided to dislocated workers, see, Dislocated Workers: Exemplary Local Programs and Outcomes 
Under the Job Training Partnership Act (GAO/HRD-87-70BR, Apr. 1987). 
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reemployment, and reduced community costs. Rapid worker reemploy- 
ment can aid employers by sparing them the cost of continuing worker 
health insurance premiums, reducing supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits and avoiding potential future increases in unemployment insurance 
premiums. The rapid reemployment of workers can benefit communities 
by limiting increases in social welfare costs, losses of tax revenues, and 
reductions in service and retail business activity. The benefits of rapid 
reemployment to workers are generally self-evident, including the con- 
tinuation of an income stream and the reduced likelihood of financial 
and emotional stress. 

According to the i>jab, financial and placement assistance are most effec- 
tive when combined with advance notice of an impending closure or per- 
manent layoff, nab has stated: 

"Advance notice and timely intervention makes a major difference in smoothing the 
adjustment for employees and allows an organized reduction in force to take place 
when early notification is combined *vith the announcement of an on-site compre- 
hensive assistance program, employees have an incentive to stay at the plant and 
continue working while they prepare for the transition/' 
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Figure 4.1: Assistance Recommended by Business Associations and Labor Organizations 
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Limited Assistance 
Offered Dislocated 
Workers 



While most establishments offered their dislocated workers some finan- 
cial or placement assistance, few offered a comprehensive package that 
included income maintenance, continued health insurance coverage, 
counseling, and job search assistance. Even fewer establishments 
offered such assistance combined with adequate advance notice. 4 In 
addition, while white-collar workers were more likely to be offered 
assistance than blue-collar workers, the assistance offered by establish- 
ments also varied with certain other factors, such as establishment size, 
whether dislocation resulted from a closure as compared with a perma- 
nent layoff, the presence or absence of a union at the establishment, and 
the length of notice provided. 



Although 60 percent of establishments offered their workers some assis- 
tance, establishments were more likely to offer financial assistance than 
placement assistance. While income maintenance benefits were the most 
frequently cited assistance, less than half the establishments offered 
such assistance. (See figure 4.2). About 37 percent offered the continua- 
tion of health insurance coverage. Placement assistance was less fre- 
quently offered. For example, about one-third of the establishments 
offered job search assistance, and about 20 percent offered career and 
personal counseling. 



4 In chapter 3, we reported that business organizations, and academic and government agency 
research indicates that advance notice adequate to establish an effective reemployment assistance 
program can be as little as 30 days or as much as 180 days, depending upon the circumstances of the 
closure or layoff. 
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Figure 4.2: Establishments Offering 
Assistance 
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Figure 4.3: Establishments Offering ■HH^^H 
Assistance to Blue-Collar and White- 

u/j%»b A »- SO Psrctnt of Establishments 
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Occupational retraining is often cited as potentially beneficial for dislo- 
cated workers, and 2.4 percent of establishments offered their workers 
such training. In addition, title III of jtpa made available retraining, 
counseling, and job search assistance for dislocated workers, and 7 per- 
cent of the establishments participated in a title III project. This is typi- 
cal of the experience of the title III program, which has provided 
assistance to only 6 or 7 percent of dislocated workers since its 
inception. 5 

A comprehensive benefit package, including the four benefits cited most 
frequently by business and labor groups (income maintenance benefits, 



B For additional information on the JTPA title III program see Dislocated Workers: Lgcal Programs 
and Outcomes Under the Job Training Partnership Act (GAO/HRD-87-41 March 19iJ7). 
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Figure 4.4: Establishments Offering ^^m^^^^^^^m 

Assistance by Size of Establishment 
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the continuation of health insurance benefits, counseling, and job 
search assistance) was offered by only one in seven establishments. 
Even fewer establishments, 5 percent, provided more than 30 days' 
advance notice in addition to this combination of benefits. 

In general, establishments were more likely to offer assistance to white- 
collar workers than blue-collar workers. As shown in figure 4.3, signifi- 
cantly more establishments offered income maintenance benefits to their 
white-collar workers (56 percent) than their blue-collar workers (44 per- 
cent). In addition, establishments were more likely to offer job search 
assistance and the comprehensive assistance package to their white-col- 
lar workers than blue-collar workers. 
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Figure 4.5: Establishments Offering 
Assistance for Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs 
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Larger establishments (those with 250 or more employees) were more 
likely to offer their workers assistance than were smaller establish- 
ments. (See figure 4.4.) While over half of the larger establishments 
offered their workers income maintenance benefits compared to about 
40 percent of smaller establishments, counseling was offered signifi- 
cantly more often by larger establishments than smaller establishments. 
In addition, the comprehensive benefit combination was also offered sig- 
nificantly more often by larger establishments than smaller 
establishments. 

Establishments that closed were more lively to offer their workers assis- 
tance than establishments that had a permanent mass layoff. (See figure 
4.5.) In particular, income maintenance benefits were offered signifi- 
cantly more often by establishments that closed than those that had a 
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Figure 4.6: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Length of Advance Notice 
Provided 



80 Ftrcsnt of Establishments 




Bsntflt 



J 0-30 Days 



jj : 0| 31 Days or More 

includes Income Maintenance, Continuation of Health Insurance Coverage, Job Search Assistance, 
and Counseling 

permanent mass layoff. The presence or absence of a union made no 
significant difference as to whether an establishment offered its 
workers financial or placement assistance. 

Establishments that provided their workers with more than 30 days' 
advance notice were more likely to offer assistance than establishments 
that provided shorter notice. (See figure 4.6.) For example, establish- 
ments that provided more than 30 days' advance notice offered income 
maintenance benefits, counseling, and job search assistance significantly 
more often than establishments providing 30 days' notice or less. In 
addition, establishments that provided any advance notice were more 
likely to offer assistance than establishments that provided no notice. 
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Our analysis of business closures and permanent layoffs presented in 
the previous chapters shows that worker dislocation strikes all indus- 
tries and affects all regions of the country. Although some workers may 
find work immediately, others are likely to have significant reemploy- 
ment difficulties. Although a small minority of employers provided sig- 
nificant advance notice and offered comprehensive assistance, 
employers generally provided workers little or no warning of impending 
closures or layoffs, and offered them little assistance. Federal assistance 
under title III of jtpa has provided assistance to relatively few workers. 
However, proposals before the Congress to amend and expand the title 
III program, if enacted, should result in career counseling, job search, or 
retraining assistance being provided to significantly more dislocated 
workers than in the past and encourage more rapid response and greater 
integration of the public and private efforts to assist dislocated workers. 



Many Dislocated 
Workers Have 
Reemployment 
Difficulties 



While some dislocated workers possess highly marketable skills and 
likely have little difficulty finding reemployment, others may face sig- 
nificant problems becoming reemployed because they possess outmoded 
occupational skills, live in ^reas with depressed economies, or have poor 
job search skills. For example, dislocated workers that come from indus- 
tries where employment opportunities are declining or whose skills are 
not readily transferable to new occupations are likely to either face long 
periods of unemployment following their dislocation, or accept jobs with 
much lower wages, bls reported that workers experience a median of 18 
weeks without work following their dislocation and that 1 in 5 dislo- 
cated workers were without work for a year or more. In addition, over 
50 percent of dislocated workers who had found work accepted either 
part-time jobs or jobs at lower wages. 



Few Employers 
Provided Advance 
Notice, 

Comprehensive 
Assistance 



To facilitate the reemployment of their dislocated workers, 5 percent of 
the establishments that closed or had a permanent layoff provided more 
than 30 days' advance notice and a comprehensive assistance package. 
However, most employers provided their workers little or no notice of 
the impending closure or layoff, and relatively few offered comprehen- 
sive assistance to aid their workers' transition to new jobs. 

Although no consensus exists on the length of notice needed, the mini- 
mum time cited as adequate to establish a meaningful reemployment 
program ranged from 30 to 180 days. However, less than 20 percent of 
establishments provided their workers more than 30 days' notice, and 
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about a third provided no notice at all. Less than 15 percent of employ- 
ers offered their workers a comprehensive assistance package composed 
of the most frequently cited worker assistance benefits — income mainte- 
nance, continued health insurance coverage, counseling, and job search 
assistance. 

While title III of jtpa is not the only job ass*- "ance program available to 
dislocated workers, it is the program specifically established to aid such 
workers yet it has reached a relatively small percentage of them. The 
career counseling, job search assistance, and training available through 
the title III program was provided to at most 7 percent of dislocated 
workers annually. If these programs provide effective assistance to dis- 
located workers, the number of workers who may be able to benefit 
from them likely is substantially larger than the number currently being 
served. According to bls, nearly 40 percent of dislocated workers were 
unemployed for more than 6 months following their dislocation, and a 
third of the workers dislocated during the 5-year period covered uy its 
survey were not employed when the survey was conducted in January 
1986. If these ^-grams provide effective assistance to dislocated work- 
ers, the number of workers who may benefit from them will be substan- 
tially larger than the number currently being served. 



Implications for Public The P r °P° sals before the Congress to greatl; expand dislocated v< >rker 
p , • assistance under title III could go a long way toward increasing the 

rDilCy availability of reemployment assistance for dislocated worke* s. 

The potential for early intervention is increased by the requirement in 
the legislative proposals before the Congress for states to establish 
rapid-response mechanisms. Because relatively few employers provide 
adequate advance notice and project start-up under title III has often 
been slow, the proposed rapid-response mechanisms would likely 
improve the ability oi n e public sector to respond quickly to plant clo- 
sures. If properly imple nented, such mechanisms would likely 
encourage greater integration of the public and private response to the 
problem of worker dislocation. 

In addition, the legislation pending before both the Senate and the House 
that would require employers to provide advance notice would address 
the issue that employers generally provide little or no notice to their 
employees of an impending closure or permanent layoff. While guidance 
provided by labor organizations and some business associations state 
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that advance notice can benefit employers, employees, and local commu- 
nities, having a legislative requirement to provide such notice is contro- 
versial. Businesses maintain that requiring advance notice will 
adversely affect their ability to compete in international markets, while 
labor says that advance notice is a fundamental rratter of economic and 
social justice. 
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As discussed in chapter 1, our review of business closures and perma- 
nent layoffs and employer practices related to advance notice and assis- 
tance provided to dislocated workers was divided into two phases. In 
the first phase, we projected the number of closures and permanent lay- 
offs during 1983 and 1984 and the number of workers dislocated by 
region and by industry. In the second phase, we obtained information 
from employers, identified in phase I as involved in a closure or layoff, 
concerning the length of advance notice and the categories of assistance 
they offered to their dislocated workers. 



Phase I To determine the number of establishments that experienced a closure 

or permanent layoff in 1983 and 1984, we selected a stratified random 
sample of establishments using a database compiled by Dun and Brad- 
street and modified by the Small Business Administration (sba). Several 
national databases exist that provide information about businesses in 
the United States from which it is possible to obtain data on plant clos- 
ings. We chose the Dun and Bradstreet database because 

• it was updated more frequently and provided more current information 
than other databases; 

• it identified parent companies, addresses, and telephone numbers, which 
made it easier for us to contact officials if local company officials were 
not available; 

• sba had modified the Dun and Bradstreet database to improve its relia- 
bility; and 

• the database could be obtained with minimal administrative effort com- 
pared to other databases maintained by each state. 

Comparing the Dun and Bradstreet establishment listings of December 
31, 1982 and December 31, 1984, we obtained a list of establishments 
that possibly had a business closure or permanent layoff. Establish- 
ments that were listed in the December 31, 1982 file, but were not listed 
on the December 31, 1984 file, were presumed to be potential closures. 
Permanent layoffs were identified by comparing the employment levels 
in December 31, 1982 with levels in December 31, 1984. Establishments 
that had reduced their workforce by a minimum of 20 employees (for 
establishments with less than 100 workers) or by 20 percent or 200 
employees, whichever is lower, (for establishments with 100 or more 
workers) were defined as having significant permanent layoffs. 
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While this comparison provided a good starting point, sba and Dun and 
Bradstreet officials advised us that because of limitations in the data- 
base the comparison may significantly overstate the number of estab- 
lishments that experienced a closure or permanent layoff. Several 
reasons were cited for this likely overstatement of closures and layoffs. 
First, smaller establishments in the database are updated less frequently 
and events that actually occurred earlier could appear to have taken 
place in 1983 or 1984. Second, changes in the status of the establish- 
ment, such as new ownership or name, may cause the Dun's numbers 
(the control number used to identify each establishment in the database) 
not to match, therefore, giving the appearance of a closure when in fact 
the facility may have continued in operation. Third, other factors, such 
as improvements in the employment data obtained for each establish- 
ment, were suggested as sources of possible error, leading to an over- 
statement of closures and layoffs. 

To assure that the basis for estimating the number of business closures 
and permanent layoffs was as reliable as possible, we selected a strati- 
fied random sample of establishments identified from our database 
match as having experienced a closure or permanent layoff for follow- 
up. Our sample consisted of two parts, a simple random selection of 201 
establishments with 50-99 employees and a random sample of about 
2,400 establishments with 100 or more employees stratified by size, 
industry, and regional location. (See table LI.) 
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Table 1.1: Sample Stratification by ■■■HH^^HHHSHaHHMH 

Industry Group, Region and Size of Size of establishment; 







Number of employees 




Total 








(Strata number) 




sample 


Industry Group* 


Region b 


100-249 


250 or more 


size 


Manufacturing 


Industrial north 


193 


(1) 


124 


(4) 


317 


Sunbelt 


166 


(2) 


120 


(5) 


286 


West 


144 


(3) 


119 


(6) 


263 


Subtotal 


503 




363 




866 


Wholesale/ 
retail trade 


Industrial north 


120 


(7) 


121 


(10) 


241 


Sunbelt 


120 


(8) 


118 


(11) 


238 


West 


112 


(9) 


122 


(12) 


234 


Subtotal 


352 




361 




713 


Other 


Industrial north 


176 


(13) 


125 


(16) 


301 


Sunbelt 


143 


(14) 


114 


(17) 


257 


West 


145 


(15) 


120 


(18) 


265 


Subtotal 


464 




359 




823 




Total sample size 


1,319 




1,083 




2,402 



industry groups were defined using the first two digits of the Standard Industr'al Classifications (SIC) 
codes as follows: 

— manufacturing • 20 through 39 

— wholesale/retail • 50 through 59 

— other • ali other SIC codes, except 43 and 90 through 99 



b Regional groups were defined as follows' 

— Industrial north— Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

— Sunbelt— Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 

— West— Alaska, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utfh, Washington, Wyoming 



For each of the 2,603 establishments in our sample (201 establishments 
with 50-99 employees, strata 20, and 2402 establishments with 100 or 
more employees), we attempted to contact knowledgeable corporate 
officials to determine whether the establishment had actually closed or 
experienced a permanent layoff of their workforce during 1983 and 
1984. Overall, we successfully contacted officials from 2,305 establish- 
ments or about 90 percent of our sample. (See table 1.2.) 
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Table 1.2: Actual Sample Siz* and 
Response Rate 



Strata # 




Sample response 


Planned Sample size 


Number 


Percent 


0) 


193 


176 


91 


(2) 


166 


140 


84 


(3) 


144 


132 


92 


(4) 


124 


118 


95 


(5) 


120 


109 


91 


(6) 


119 


104 


87 


(7) 


120 


105 


88 


(8) 


120 


99 


82 


0) 


112 


102 


91 


(10) 


121 


110 


91 


(11) 


118 


108 


92 


(12) 


122 


104 


85 


(13) 


176 


150 


85 


(14) 


143 


122 


85 


(15) 


145 


"23 


85 


(16) 


125 


120 


96 


(17) 


114 


103 


90 


(18) 


120 


116 


97 


(20) 


201 


164 


82 


Total 


2,603 


2,305 


89 



The responses from each establishment in our sample were weighted 
based on the ratio of the overall population to the sample size for each 
strata. The weights ranged from 2.0481 for strata #12 to 159.7561 for 
strata #20. (See table 1.3.) 

In each case, when our staff was able to gain a response, we obtained 
information on the status of the establishment during 1983 and 1984 
and any changes in the number of employees. We also verified the sic 
codes and obtained background information on the length of time the 
company had been located at tnat site. Of the 2,305 establishments 
where we were able to determine whether they had experienced a clo- 
sure or permanent layoff, we found that 610 establishments had expe- 
ripnced one. Using our weights for each cell, the projected number of 
establishments "/ith 50 or more employees that experienced a closure or 
permanent layoff in 1983 or 1984 was 16,168. (See table 1.3.) 
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Table 1.3: Weights and Estimated Number 
of Events for Each Strata in the Stratified 
Sample 



Strata # 


Weight 


Mutual 

events 


Estimated 

numbfif of 

events 


1 


20 7784 


76 


1,579 


2 


14 3286 


55 


788 


3 


10.7727 


49 


528 


4 


21.7881 


50 


1,089 


5 


12.5688 


35 


440 


6 


7 7596 


32 


248 


7 


12.0381 


34 


409 


8 


8.0808 


17 


137 


9 


6.6667 


16 


107 


10 


3.8636 


15 


58 


11 


2.5000 


20 


50 


12 


2.0481 


19 


39 


13 


24 1267 


25 


603 


14 


22 9262 


30 


688 


15 


17 0569 


21 


358 


16 


15.3750 


21 


323 


17 


12.1845 


15 


183 


18 


8.3190 


28 


233 


20 


159.7561 


52 


8,307 


Total events 




610 


16,168 



Using the estimated number of closures and permanent layoffs for spe- 
cific geographic areas and industries and the total number of establish- 
ments shown in the Bureau of the Census, County Business Patterns, we 
also calculated the estimated rate of occurrence for closures and perma- 
nent layoffs. For example, by using the estimated number of closures 
and permanent layoffs for establishments in the United States with 50 
or more employees (16,168) and the total number of establishments in 
the United States with 50 or more employees (231,772), we calculated 
the rate of closures and layoffs (16,16S divided by 231,772) to be 7 
percent. 



Phase II To determine employer^' practices related to advance notice and assis- 

tance to workers affected by closures and permanent layoffs, we sent a 
questionnaire to employers identified through Phase I of our analysis as 
having ex* fenced a closure or layoff in 1983 or 1984. Of the 610 
establishments identified from Phase 1, 484 were establishments with 
100 or more employees that would provide a valid basis for projecting 
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the results of our questionnaire to the population of establishments that 
had 100 or more employees and had experienced a closure or permanent 
layoff. We limited the distribution of questionnaires to those establish- 
ments with 100 or more employees because of the small sample size for 
establishments with 50 to 99 employees. 

Table 1.4 shows the distribution of questionnaires for each strata and 
the responses received. Overall, we received 376 responses or about 78 
percent. 

Because the questionnaire obtained some responses by worker category, 
we were able to analyze employer practices related to advance notice 
and assistance for blue-collar, in comparison to white-collar workers as 
well as "all" employees at the affected establishment. The analysis of 
practices related to "all" employees was determined by comparing the 
responses for blue-collar employees and white-collar employees and 
using the minimum answer. That is, what was the minimum length of 
notice provided or benefit offered to each and every worker. 

For advance notice, the questionnaire asked for information related to 
general notice and to specific notice. General notice was defined as "an 
event in which groups of workers are notified that some or all of the 
workers may be laid off." Specific notice was defined as "an event in 
which individual employees are notified that on a specific date they will 
no longer be employed by the establishment." 

For the purposes of this report, we used the specific notice responses in 
our analysis because, in our opinion, they better correspond to the 
requirements included in the legislation pending before the Congress and 
therefore should be more useful in their deliberations. The pattern of 
limited advance notice was also found when we analyzed the general 
notice responses. About half of the establishments in our survey pro- 
vided their workers with 14 days or less general notice. 
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Table Distribution Phase HH^^^HH^H^H^^^^^^H^H^HBI 

Questionnaires a nd Responses Response 

Questionnaires Responses rate 
Strata # distributed received (percent) 



1 


69 


56 


81 


2 


52 


39 


75 


3 


46 


38 


83 


4 


42 


35 


83 


5 


31 


25 


81 


6 


30 


22 


73 


7 


26 


17 


65 


8 


17 


16 


94 


9 


14 


9 


64 


10 


12 


7 


58 


11 


14 


11 


79 


12 


13 


11 


85 


13 


22 


19 


86 


14 


29 


21 


72 


15 


19 


11 


58 


16 


15 


15 


100 


17 


11 


8 


73 


18 


22 


16 


73 


Total 


484 


376 


78 



To analyze the extent to which establishments offered their dislocated 
workers assistance, we categorized the responses to the worker assis- 
tance questions into eight broad groups: (1) income maintenance bene- 
fits, (2) continuation of life insurance coverage, (3) continuation of 
health insurance coverage, (4) early retirement options, (5) relocation 
assistance, (6) counse) ; ng, (7) job search assistance, and (8) occupational 
training. The determination as to whether a comprehensive assistance 
package was offered to dislocated workers by their employers was 
based on the presence of four categories of assistance most frequently 
cited by business and labor groups: income maintenance benefits, contin- 
uation of health insurance coverage, counseling, and job search 
assistance. 



Sampling Error Because of the relatively large samples of establishments used to obtain 

information for both phase; of our analysis, the sampling errors in our 
estimates at the 95 percent confidence level were relatively small. For 
example, our estimate of the number of closures and layoffs (16,168) 
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had a sampling error of (+/-) 1,034. Tables 1.5 and 1.6 show the sam- 
pling errors for the estimated number of closures and layoffs and the 
rate of occurrence for the regions and industries used in our analyses. 



Table 1.5: Sampling Error Related to the 
Estimated Number of Closures and 
Layoffs by Region 



Region 


Estimated 
number 


Sampling 
error(+/-) 


Rate of 
occurrence 


Sampling 
error in 
percent 


New England 


648 


123 


9.3 


1.8 


Mid-Atlantic 


1,102 


160 


6.2 


0.9 


South Atlantic 


881 


159 


5.4 


1.0 


East South Central 


257 


91 


4.6 


1.7 


East North Central 


1,602 


204 


9.1 


1.2 


West North Central 


511 


113 


75 


1.7 


West South Central 


1,291 


165 


120 


1.5 


Mountain 


243 


77 


5.5 


1.8 


Pacific 


873 


147 


64 


1.1 


U.S. Total 


7,410 


431 


7.4 


0.4 
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Table 1.6: Sampling Error Related to the Estimated Number of Closures and Layoffs by Industry 




c 5 1! male a 
number 


Camnlin/i 

oarnpiing 

error (+/-) 


Halo Ul 

occurrence 


Sampling 

orror in 

Oil vl III 

percent (+/-) 


All industries' 


7,408 


432 


7.4 


0.4 


Durable goods manufacturing: 


2,976 


258 


17.3 


1.5 


Nonelectrical machinery 


840 


139 


25 4 


4.2 


Fabricated metal 


592 


98 


21.2 


3.5 


Transportatiop equipment 


218 


69 


152 


4.9 


Primary metal 


177 


65 


12.5 


4.6 


Electrical machinery 


395 


105 


124 


3.3 


Lumber and wood 


146 


53 


11.9 


4.3 


Nondurable goods manufacturing: 


1,477 


201 


9.4 


1 3 


Textile 


228 


72 


14.0 


4.4 


Food 


449 


102 


13.0 


2.9 


Chemicals 


170 


63 


116 


4.2 


Rubber and plastics 


174 


87 


11.4 


5.7 


Apparel 


279 


85 


95 


2.9 


Other goods producers: 


1^9 


132 


10.6 


2.3 


Mining, oil, and gas 


227 


69 


12.5 


3.8 


Construction 


295 


89 


82 


2.5 


Wholesale and retail trade: 


686 


124 


35 


0.6 


Wholesale, durable goods 


258 


65 


11 1 


2.8 


Wholesale, nondurable goods 


114 


52 


5.1 


2.3 


Retail trade 


314 


89 


2.2 


0.6 


Service sector: 


1,666 


206 


4.2 


0.5 


Transportation 


297 


75 


101 


2.6 


Finance 


203 


79 


64 


2.5 


Business services 


418 


106 


59 


1.5 


Insurance and real estate 


158 


56 


4.6 


1.6 


Consumer/personal services 


194 


70 


3.7 


\ 3 


Professional services 


335 


100 


2.5 


0.8 



a Only selected industries are displayed, and industries listed under major groups do not add to total 



Similarly the sampling errors in our phase II analyses are also relatively 
small. For example, our estimate of the percentage of establishments 
that provided more than 30 days' advance notice (19.8 percent) had a 
sampling error of (+/-) 4 percent. Tables 1.7 and 1.8 show the sampling 
errors related to our estimates of the percentage of establishments pro- 
viding advance notice and the sampling errors related to our estimates 
of the percentage of establishments offering their dislocated workers 
assistance. 
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Table 1.7: Sampling Errors to the ^■■^^^^^^^■^■^^H^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^H 

EMImated Percentage of Esta' 'shments Percentage Sampling 

Providing Worker Advance Notice of error (+/-) 

Length of notice (days) establishments in percent 



None 31J5 ^0 

1-14 33J3 

15-30 15J ^9 

31-90 14J5 3B 

91 or more 5 3 2.4 



Table 1.8: Sampling Errors Related to the 
Estimated Percentage of Establishments 
Offering Assistance 





Assistance 


Percentage 
of 

establishments 


Sampling 
error (+/-) 
in percent 


Income maintenance 


45.0 


5.1 


Continuation of life insurance 


21.6 


42 


Continuation of health insurance 


37.0 


5.0 


Early retirement 


12.7 


3.4 


Relocation assistance 


154 


3.7 


Counseling 


20.4 


4.1 


Job search assistance 


31.3 


4.8 


Occupational training 


2.4 


'.6 



9 
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As discussed in appendix I, while the Dun and Bradstreet database was 
the most comprehensive list of business establishments available, sba 
officials, as well as other researchers, cautioned that using the compari- 
son of the December 31, 1982 file to the December 31, 1984 file may 
result in an overstatement of the actual number of business closures and 
permanent layoffs. To determine the actual number of closures and lay- 
offs, we selected a stratified random sample of about 2,600 establish- 
ments with 50 or more employees, which our comparison indicated had 
experienced a closure or layoff. We then talked with officials from each 
establishment or knowledgeable representatives from the company affil- 
iated with the establishment to verify the information obtained from the 
database comparison. In total, we were able to obtain information from 
2,305 establishments, about 90 percent of our sample. 

For 610, or 26 percent, of the establishments in our sample, the use of 
the Dun and Bradstreet databases accurately identified actual closures 
or layoffs. For the remaining 1,695 establishments, the use of the Dun 
and Bradstreet database falsely identified closings or layoffs. A number 
of reasons were found to account for this false representation, some 
anticipated, others quite surprising. 

The most significant reasons identified in our verification included: 

• incorrect employee levels; 

• changes in the ownership of the establishment that would explain a 
change in the Pans number; 

• no closure or layoff occurred and no reason for being so identified was 
found; 

• more than one location was included in the employment levels; 

• a closure or layoff occurred but outside the timeframe of our survej . 

Further analysis of these differences by region and industiy for estab- 
lishments with 100 or more employees showed that the potential for 
error? varied by both region and industry. For example, the database 
was twice as likely to correctly predict a closure or layoff among dura- 
ble goods manufacturing establishments than wholesale/retail trade 
establishments or service sector establishments. Table II. 1 shows the 
differences in the reliability of the Dun and Bradstreet database as a 
predictor of closures and layoffs for selected industries. 
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Table 11.1: Reliability of Database 
Comparison as a Predictor of Closures 
and Layoffs by Industry 



Industry 



Percent of establishments 



experiencing actual event 



Durable goods manufacturing: 

Nonelectrical machinery 
Fabricated metal 



Transportation equipment 33 

Primary metal 33 

Electrical machinery 37 

Lumber and wood 33 

Nondurable goods manufacturing: 35 

Textile 43 

Food 44 

Chemicals 36 

Rubber and plastics 31 

Apparel 33 

Other goods producers: ~ 23 

Mining, oil, and gas 32 

Construction ^9 

Wholesale and retail trade: 20 

Wholesale, durable goods 28 

Wholesale, nondurable goods <\q 

Retail trade 16 

Service sector: — ~yf 

Transportation 27 

Finance 26 

Business services 13 



Insurance and real estate 


17 


Consumer/personal services 


12 


Professional Services 


13 



All industries 



Similar differences in the reliability of the database comparison were 
found in our analysis by region. (See table II. 2). 

Because of the sizeable differences found in the reliability of the Dun 
and Bradstreet database as a predictor of closures and layoffs, particu- 
larly for some industries and regions, our analysis suggests that the use 
of this database without verification will not only result in the substan- 
tial overstatement of the number of closures and layoffs, but also mis- 
represent the actual distribution of closures and layoffs across 
industries and regions. 
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Appendix II 

Analysis of Dun and Brads treet 
Database Comparison 



Tabia 11.2: Reliability of Database 
Comparison as a Predictor of Closures 
and Layoffs by Region 



Region 




Percent of establishments 
experiencing actual ever' 


New England 




37 


Middle Atlantic 




27 


East North Central 




31 


West North Central 




25 


South Atlantic 




20 


East South Central 




16 


West South Central 




34 


Mountain 




20 


Pacific 




24 


All Regions 




26 



9 
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Appendix III 

Comparison of GAO and BLS Dislocated 
Worker Estimates 



As discussed in chapters 1 and 2, the gao survey and the bus 1 d^located 
worker survey found that large numbers of workers lost their - >os 
because of business closures and permanent layoffs despite improve- 
ments in the nation's economy. Despite divergent time frames and popu- 
lation definitions, 2 both surveys found that: (1) most layoffs occurred in 
the manufacturing sector, particularly durable goods manufacturing; 
and (2) worker dislocation from business closures and permanent lay- 
offs is a national problem, with large numbers of workers laid off in all 
regions of the country. 

As shown in table III.l, both surveys found that over half of the dislo- 
cated workers lost jobs from the manufacturing sector (GAO — 60 per- 
cent, bls — 52 percent) with over a third of the layoffs occurring in 
durable goods industries (GAO — 40 percent, bls— 34 percent). Although 
large numbers of workers have been dislocated in all parts of the coun- 
try, in the bls survey the regional distribution of laid off workers ranged 
from 4 to 22 percent for J 9 Standard Federal Regions, with the range 
across regions of 5 to 19 percent for the gao survey. (See table III. 2.) In 
each of the surveys, the highest concentration of dislocated workers was 
in the East North Central region. 

The similar findings of the two surveys indicate that industrial and 
regional concentrations of workers dislocated by business closures and 
permanent layoffs is a continuing phenomena, due more to long-term 
changes in the nation's economic structure than short-term business 
cycles. 



1 See, Francis W. Horvath, "The Pulse of Economic Change: Displaced Workers of 1981-85", Monthly 
Labor Review , June 1987, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 The GAO study covered 1983 and 1984,a period of general economic growth, and recovery from 
recessions. The BLS survey covered 1981-1986 and included a severe recession. BLS estimated that 
10.8 million workers, or 2.2 million annually, were dislocated from their jobs over the period January 
1980 through January 1986. The BLS surve * also found that nearly half (46 percent) of the 10.8 
million dislocated workers had held their jobs for 3 years or more prior to their dislocation. The GAO 
study estimated that 16,200 business establishments with 50 or more employees, permanently laid off 
1.3 million workers over the period January 1983 through December 1984. 

The BLS estimates were based on responses from individual workers, obtained through the January 
19&6 supplement to the Bureau of Census' Current Population Survey. The workers reason for job 
loss was limited to the closing down or moving of an establishment, slack work, cr the abolishment of 
their position or shift, excluding seasonal layoffs. Respondents were adult workers (20 years old or 
over) from all areas of the country and all types of industries, including government workers. 

In contrast the GAO survey focused on closures and permanent layoffs at business establishments 
with 50 or more employees. The establishment employment reduction mu3t have reduced the 
workforce by at least 20 percent or 200 workers, and excluded seasonal and temporary layoffs. 
Respondents were company representatives from establishments throughout the country and from all 
types of industries, excluding government employees. 
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Appen dix in 

Comparison of GAO and BLS Dislocated 
Worker Estimates 



Table MM: Industry Distribution of 
Dislocated Workers 





Percent of dislocated workers 




Industry 


BLS (1980-86, 
5.1 million workers 


GAO (1983-84) 
1.3 million workers 


Manufacturing: 


Durable goods 


34 




40 


Nondurable goods 


18 




20 


Total 


52 




60 


Other goods producers: 


Mining, oil, and gas 


4 




2 


Construction 


6 




6 


Agriculture 


3 




1 


Total 


13 




9 


Wholesale/retail trade: 


Wholesale trade 


6 




7 


Retail trade 


8 




4 


Total 


14 




11 


Service: 


Transportation, public utilities 


8 




5 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


2 




4 


Professional services 


4 




4 


Other services 


7 




7 


Total 


21 




20 


Summary Total 


100 




100 








Percent of dislocated workers 




Region 


BLS (1980-85) 
5.1 million workers 


GAO (1983-84) 
1.3 million workers 


New England 


4 




9 


Middle Atlantic 


14 




15 


East North Central 


22 




19 


West North Central 


7 




7 


South Atlantic 


15 




8 


East South Central 


8 




5 


West South Central 


12 




17 


Mountain 


5 




5 


Pacific 


13 




15 


Total 


10C 




100 



Table 111.2: Regional Distribution of 
Dislocated Workers 
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List of Specific Industries Within the 
Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other 
Industrial Sectors 



SIC 1 Industry 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods: 

24 Lumber and wood products 

25 Furniture and fixtures 

32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete produc ts 

33 Primary metal industries 
34 Fabricated metal products 

35 Machinery, except electrical 

36 Electric and electronic machinery, equipment, and supplies 
37 Transportation equipment 

38 Measuring, analyzing, and controlling instrum ents 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Nondurable goods: 

20 Food and kindred products 

21 Tobacco manufacturers 

22 Textile mill products 

23 Apparel and other finished products mad e from fabrics 

26 Pape; and allied products ~ 

27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 

28 Chemicals and allied products 

29 Petroleum refining and related industries 

30 Rubb er and miscellaneous plastic products 

31 Leatner and leather products 

Other goods producers ~~~ 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

1 Agricultir m oroduction-crops 

2 Agriculture , oduction-livestock 

7 Agricultural services 

8 Forestry 

9 Fishing, hunting, and trapping 
Mining, oil and gas 

10 Metal mining 

11 Anthracite mining 

12 Bituminous coal and lignite mining 

13 Oil and gas extraction 

14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic minerals, ex cept fuel 

(continued) 



Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) codes based on the Standard Industrial aassifjcation 
Manual 1972 . Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget,1972. 
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List of Specific Industries Within the 
Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other 
Industrial Sectors 



SIC 1 Industry 

Construction: 

15 Building construction 

16 Construction other than buitd;ng construction 

17 Construction, special trade contractors 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 

Wholesale trade: 

50 Wholesale trade-durable goods 

51 Wholesa'e trade-nondurable goods 

Retail trade: 

52 Buil ding materials, hardware, garden supply 

53 Gene ral merchandise stores 

54 Food stores 

55 Automotive dealers and gasoline service stations 

56 Apparel and accessory stores 

57 Furniture, home furnishing, and equipment stores 

58 Ea ting and drinking places 

59 Miscellaneous retail 

Service Sector 

Transportation: 

40 Railroad transportation 

41 Local, suburban, and mterurban highway transit 

42 Motor freight transportation and warehousing 

44 Water transportation 

45 Atr transport ation 

47 Transportation services 

Public utilities. 

46 Pipe lines 

48 Communication 

49 Electric, gas and sanitary services 

Finance] 

60 Banking 

61 Credit agencies and other banks 

62 Security and commodity brokers 

Insurance and real estate. 

63 Insurance carriers 

64 Insurance agents, brokers, and service 

65 Real estate 

(continued) 
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List of Specific Industries Within the 
Manufacturing, Trade, Service, and Other 
Industrial Sectors 



SIC 1 Industry 



66 Combinations of real estate, insurance offices, etc 



67 Holding and other investment offices 



Professional services: 



80 Health services 



81 Legal services 



82 Educational services 



83 Social services 
Business services: 



73 Business services 



89 Miscellaneous services 



Consumer/personal services: 



70 Hotels and other lodging places 



72 Personal services 



75 Auto repair, services, and g arages 

76 Miscellaneous repair services 



78 Motion pictures 



79 Amusement and recreation service s 

84 Museums, art galleries, and gardens 
86 Membership organizations 
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Appendix V 

Def imtion of High Technology Industries 



Chapter 2 of this report discusses establishment closures and layoffs 
among high technology manufacturing industries. The identification of 
these industries was based on a research paper Glasmeier and others 1 . 
Their paper details the development of a systematic method to identify 
"high technology" industries using an industry's occupational profile. 
According to the researchers the percent of technical occupations (engi- 
neers, engineering technicians, computer scientists, life and physical 
scientists, and mathematicians) as a portion of the total workforce indi- 
cates the technical capacity of an industry to employ scientific and tech- 
nical practices in the development of new products. Industries with a 
high proportion of workers in technical occupations, compared to the 
average across all industries, are defined as "high technology" indus- 
tries, indicating an above average technical capacity to develop new 
products. Industry occupation information was based on the Depart- 
ment of Labor's 1980 Occupational Employment Statistics, which 
reports 1,678 occupational categories for 378 industries based on the 
1972 3-digit Standard Industrial Classification (sic) codes. Their defini- 
tion of high technology identified 29 manufacturing industries that 
exceeded the manufacturing average (5.82 percent) of workers in tech- 
nical occupations. (See table V.l.) 



1 Amy K., Glasmeier, et al, Defining High Technology Industries , University of California at Berkley, 
Institute of Urban and Regional Development, June 1983 
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Appendix V 

Definition of High Technology Industries 



Table V.1: 29 High Technology Manufacturing Industries With Percent of Workforce in Technical Occupations 




Percent of 1980 workforce in technical occupations 






SIC 


Industry 


Engineers, 
Fngineering 
technicians, 

con nut & r 

scientists 


Life and 
physical 

scientists Mathematicians 


Total 




Manufacturing 


£.51 


.26 


.05 


5.82 


376 


Missiles 


40.90 


.21 


.08 


41.19 


357 


Office computing machines 


26.62 


.05 


.03 


26.70 


381 


Engineering and scientific instruments 


25.67 


.73 


.05 


26.45 


366 


Communication equipment 


21.30 


.26 


30 


21.86 


383 


Optical instruments and lenses 


18.73 


1.03 


.04 


19.80 


286 


Industrial organic chemicals 


14.51 


4 85 


.24 


19.60 


372 


Aircraft and parts 


17.95 


24 


.34 


1853 


283 


Drugs 


8.86 


8.59 


.22 


17.67 


291 


Petroleum refining 


11 76 


2.42 


.44 


14.62 


382 


Measuring and controlling instruments 


13.93 


.12 


.09 


14.14 


36/ 


Electronic components and accessories 


12.72 


10 


.02 


12.84 


281 


Industrial organic chemicals 


9 46 


3.14 


.U5 


12.65 


282 


Plastics and synthetic resins 


938 


1.81 


.17 


11.36 


351 


Engines and turbines 


10.16 


48 


01 


10.65 


348 


Ordnance 


9.37 


.99 


06 


10.42 


289 


Miscellaneous chemicals 


6.35 


3.70 


.05 


10.10 


386 


Photographic equipment 


8.67 


.80 


.01 


9.48 


362 


Electrical industrial apparatus 


924 


.03 


.03 


9.30 


361 


Electrical transmission equipment 


8 55 


.03 


.0i 


8.59 


353 


Construction equipment 


8.34 


.05 


.04 


8.43 


285 


Paints 


3 22 


4.97 


.01 


8.20 


303 


Reclaimed rubber 


5.26 


2 27 




7.53 


356 


General industrial machinery 


7.21 


04 


.02 


7.27 


374 


Railroads 


6.58 


08 


.09 


6.75 


365 


Radio and television receiving equipment 


6.62 


.06 


.04 


6.72 


287 


Agricultural chemicals 


4.58 


1.79 


.11 


6.48 


354 


Metal working machinery and equipment 


6.27 


01 




6.28 


384 


Medica! and dental supply 


5 42 


57 


04 


6.03 


284 


Soap 


3.14 


2.71 


.06 


5.91 
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List of States in Nine Regions 





West North Central 


Pnnnortin it 


Iowa 


Manic 




Maccpphi iqpMq 


Minnesota 


New Hampshire 


Miccnuri 

IVII J JUUI 1 


PhnHo lolanH 
nfiuuc loicti iu 


Nphra<ika 


Vorrmnnf 

VCI 1 1 IUI 11 


North Dakota 




Smith Dakota 


MiHHIo Atlnntir 




Npw tJpr^ev 


West South Central 


Moyaj Vnrlf 
INCW lUlft 


Arkansas 


Pennsylvania 


Louisiana 


Oklahoma 


Qaii+H Atlantic 
OQUIn Allan Xlw 


ICAQO 


ue ia ware 




L/ISUICl Ul OUiUIIIUid 


Efl^t South Central 


Florida 


Alabama 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Maryland 


Mississippi 


North Carolina 


Tennessee 


South wdrolma 




Virginia 


Mountain 


West Virginia 


Arizona 


Colorado 


East North Central 


Idaho 


Illinois 


Montana 


Indiana 


Nevada 


Micnigan 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Utah 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 




Pacific 




California 




Hawaii 




Oregon 




Washington 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



For all tables in Appendix VII levels of statistical significance are noted 
as follows: 



a Significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
b Significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 



Table VIM: Establishments Affected and 








Workara niaf nmtoH in 1001 anH 100 A hu 
Yfvii%vi9 uioiuwtiivU iii 1900 wilu 19OH Dy 

Size of Establishment (Data for Fig 2 1) 




Percent 




oize or establishment 


Establishments Workers dislocated 




Cmall 

omaii 

(50-99 employees) 


54.2 


24.2 




Larger 

(100 or more employees) 


45 8 


75.8 










Table VII.2: Rate of Establishment 








Closure and Layoff by Industry (Data for 
Fig. 2.2) 


Industry 




Percent 


Manufacturing 




12.7 




Other goods producers 




10.6 




Service 




4.2 




Wholesale and retail trade 




3.5 










Tahto VII 3* Comnartoon nf PmnlnwmAnt 

Growth to Worker Dislocation by Industry 

(Data for Fig 2 3) 










Percent 


InHnotrt/ 

inuusiiry 


Employment 
growth 
(1975-84) 


Worker 
dislocation 
(1983-84) 




Service 


54.7 


17.2 




Wholesale and retail trade 


31.9 


75 




Other goods produceis 


6.6 


7.9 




Manufacturing 


6.9 


67 4 










Table VII. 4: Establishment Closures and 








Layoffs by Region (Data for Fig 2.4) 


Region 


Number of 
establishments 




New England 




650 




Middle Atlantic 




1,100 




East North Central 




1,600 




West North Central 




510 




South Atlantic 




880 




East South Central 




260 




West South Central 




1,290 




Mountain 




240 




Pacific 




870 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.5: Rate of Establishment 
Closure and Layoff by Region (Data for 
Fig. 2.5) 


Region 




Percent 


Wtest South Central 




12.0 




New England 




9.3 




East North Central 




9.1 




Wtest North Central 




7.5 




Pacific 




6.4 




Middle Atlantic 




62 




Mountain 




5.5 




South Atlantic 




54 




East South Central 




4.6 


















Table VII.6: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided oy establishments to am 

Wnrk Ar« fData fnr Fin 3 1 \ 


Lenoth of notice 




Percent 
providing 




No notice 




32 




1 to 1 4 days 




34 




15 to 30 days 




15 




31 to 90 days 




14 




Q1 Howe nr mnro 
v7 l Uctya Ul lliuic 




5 


















Table VII.7: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided to White-Collar and Blue-Collar 




Percent 


Workers 


Length of notice 


Blue-collar 
workers 


White-collar 
workers 




No notice 


31 


28 




1 to 1 4 days 


36 


31 




15 to 30 days 


14 


19 




31 to 90 days 


14 


16 




91 days or more 


5 


6 


















Table VII.8: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by the Presence or Absence of 




Percent 


a Union 


Length of notice 


Union 
present 


No union 
present 




No notice b 


23 


36 




1 to 14 days 


40 


30 




15 to 30 days 


16 


15 




31 to 90 days 


17 


13 




91 days or more 


4 


6 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.9: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by the Presence or Absence of 
a Union for Blue-Collar Workers (Data for 
Fig. 3 2) 



1 to 14 days 


40 


31 


15 to 30 days 


18 


13 


31 to 90 days 


18 


10 



91 days or more 5 4 



Percent 

Union No union 

Length of notice present present 

No notice 3 19 42 



Table VII.10: Length of Advance Notice ^M^^H^H^H^^HHMn^H^^^^H^^^^HH 

Provided by the Presence or Absence of Percent 



a Union for White-Collar Workers Unjon No un|on 

Length of notice present present 

No notice 21 31 

1 to 14 days 37 26 

15 to 30 days 19 20 

31 to 90 days 17 16 

91 days or more 6 7 



Table Vll.11: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided for Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs (Data for Fig 3.3) 



Length of notice 


Percent 

Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 


No notice 


32 


29 


1 to 14 days 3 


38 


20 


15 to 30 days 


15 


16 


31 to 90 days 3 


11 


25 



91 days or more 



10 



Table VII.12: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided for Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs for Blue-Collar Workers 



Length of notice 




Percent 

Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 


No notice 




32 


29 


1 to 14 days 3 




39 


24 


15 to 30 days 




14 


14 


31 to 90 days 




12 


22 


91 days or more 




3 


11 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.13: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided for Closures and Permanent 




Percent 


Layoffs for wnite-uoiiar workers 


Lenoth of notice* 


Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 




No noticp 


29 


25 




1 to 14 davs a 


36 


17 




15 to 30 days 


18 


21 




31 to 90 days 3 


12 


28 




yi oays or more 


5 












Table VII.14: Length of Advance Notice 








Provided by Industry (Data for Fig 3 4) 




Percent 






Lenoth of notice 


Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
industries industries 




No notice 


35 


27 




1 to 14 davs 


37 


28 




15 to 30 days 


12 


19 




31 to 90 days 


12 


19 




Q1 Howe c\f mnro 

y i udyb ur mure 


4 


7 


















Table VII.15: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Industry for Blue-Collar 




Percent 




workers 


Lenoth of notice* 


Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
industries industries 




No noticp 


34 


26 




1 to 14 davs 


36 


35 




15 to 30 days 


14 


16 




31 to 90 days 


12 


18 




91 days or more 


4 


5 










Table VII.16: Length of Advance Notice 








Provided by Industry for White-Collar 




Percent 




Workers 


Length of notice 


Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
industries industries 




No notice 


31 


23 




1 to 14 days 


34 


26 




15 to 30 days 


17 


21 




31 to 90 days 


13 


21 




91 days or more 


5 


9 



9 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII. 17: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Size of Establishment (Data 
U Fig. 3.5) 



Table VI 1.1 8: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Size of Establishment for 
Blue-Collar Workers 



Length of notice 







Percent 


Length of notice 


Medium 
100-249 
employees 


Large 250 + 
employees 


No notice 


35 


24 


1 to 14days b 


29 


43 


15 to 50 dayc 


15 


15 


31 to 90 days 


16 


11 


91 days or more 


5 


7 



Percent 



Medium 
100-249 



Large 250 + 



No notice 6 


35 


23 


1 to 14 days 


3? 


44 


15 to 30 days 


13 


17 


31 to 90 days 


15 


11 


91 days or more 


5 


5 








Percent 


Length of notice 


Medium 
100-249 
employees 


Large 250 + 
employees 


No notice 


31 


21 


1 to 14 days 


29 


35 


15 to 30 days 


17 


21 


31 to 90 days 


17 


15 


91 days or more 


6 


8 



Table VII.19: Length of Advance Notice 
Provided by Size of Establishment for 
White-Collar Workers 
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Table? Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.20: Establishments Offering 
Assistance (Pata for Fig. 4.1) 



Benefit 



Percent ot 
Establishments 



Income maintenance 



45 



Continuation of health insurance coverage 



Continuation of life instance coverage 



_37 



Early retirement 



13 



Relocation assistance 



15 



Counseling 



20 



Occupational training 



Job search assistance 



31 



Combi ation of income, health, counseling, and job search 



13 



Table VI 1.21: Establishments Offering 
Assistance to White-Collar and Blue- 
Collar Workers (Data for Fig. 4.2) 



Percent of Establishments 
Blue-collar White-collar 



Benefit 


workers 


workers 


Income maintenance 3 


44 


58 


Continuation of health msura n ce coverage b 


37 


46 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 


22 


30 


Early retirement^ 


11 


18 


Relocation assistance 3 


13 


24 


Counseling 


19 


26 


Occupational training 


5 


3 


Job search assistance 0 


30 


39 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search b 


12 


19 



Table VII.22: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Size of Establishment 

(Data for Fig 4.3) 



Benefit 



Income maintenance 13 



Continuation of health insurance coverage 0 



Continuation of life insurance coverage 0 
Early retirement 3 



Relocation assistance 



Counseling 3 



Occupational training 



Job search assistance 0 



Percent of Establishmen ts 
Medium 

100-249 Large 250 + 
employees employees 



Combination of income health, counseling, andjoD ?earch 3 



40 



32 
~~18~ 



12 



15 



27 



54 



46 



30 



21 



21 



31 



41 



24 



9 
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Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.23: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Size of Establishment for 
Blue-Collar Workers 



Table VM.24: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Size of Establishment for 
White-Cellar Workers 



Table VII.25: Establishments Offering 
Assistance fo. Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs (Data for Fig. 4 4) 





Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Medium 
100-249 
employees 


Large 250 + 
employees 


Income maintenance 


40 


50 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


34 


45 


Continuation of life insurance coverage b 


18 


30 


Early retirement 


9 


16 


Relocation assistance 


12 


17 


Counseling 3 


15 


28 


Occupational training 


3 


7 


Job search assistance 15 


26 


39 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 3 


8 


21 






Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Medium 
100-249 
employees 


Large 250 + 
employees 


Income maintenance 3 


52 


68 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 3 


40 


57 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 3 


23 


41 


Early retirement 3 


12 


20 


Relocation assistance 3 


20 


34 


Counseling 3 


20 


38 


Occupational training 


2 


4 


Job search assistance 15 


35 


48 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 3 


14 


48 








Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 


Income maintenance 3 


40 


62 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


36 


41 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 


22 


21 


Early retirement 


11 


17 


Relocation assistance 


14 


19 


Counseling 


19 


26 


Occupational training 


2 


5 


Job search assistance 


30 


36 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 


11 


20 
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Appendix VII 

Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.26: Establishments Offering 
Assistance for Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs for Blue-Collar Workers 



Table VII.27: Establishments Offering 
Assistance for Closures and Permanent 
Layoffs for White-Collar Workers 





Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 


Income maintenance 3 


38 


60 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


36 


40 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 


22 


22 


Early retirement 


9 


17 


Relocation assistance 


13 


13 


Counseling 


18 


23 


Occupational training 


4 


6 


Job search assistance 


29 


33 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 


10 


19 








Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Permanent 
layoff 


Closure 


Income maintenance 


54 


66 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


46 


46 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 


30 


28 


Early retirement 


17 


20 


Relocation assistance 


21 


34 


Counseling 


24 


34 


Occupational training 


2 


5 


Job search assistance 


37 


46 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 


17 


25 



Table VII.28: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Length of Not ce Provided 

(Data for Fig. 4 5) 



Benefit 



Percent of Establishments 
0-30 days 31 or more days 



Income maintenance 3 


42 


70 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


36 


47 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 3 


18 


36 


Early retirement 3 


10 


27 


Relocation assistance 3 


10 


36 


Counseling 3 


16 


39 


Occupational trammg b 


1 


7 


Job search assistance 3 


28 


48 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job 
se\rch b 


11 


25 
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Appendix VII 

Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.29: Establishments Ottering 
Assistance by Length of Notice Provided 
for Blue-Collar Workers 





Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


0-30 days 31 or more days 


Income maintenance 3 


39 


73 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


36 


47 


Continuation of life insurance coverage 6 


19 


35 


Early retirement 3 


8 


26 


Relocation assistance 3 


9 


28 


Counseling 6 


17 


33 


Occupational training 6 


2 


12 


Job search assistance 


29 


42 



Combination of income, health, counseling, and job 
caarch 6 



10 



24 



Table VII.30: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by Length of Notice Provided 
for White-Collar Workers 



Benefit 



Percent o 1 Establishments 



Income maintenance 3 


55 


77 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


45 


59 


Continuation of life insurance coveage 3 


25 


48 


Early retirement 6 


16 


29 


Relocation assistance 3 


17 


49 


Counseling 3 


20 


51 


Occupational training 


1 


6 


Job search assistance 3 


35 


62 


Combination of income, health, counseling, and job 
search 3 


16 


35 



Table VII.31: Establishments Offering 
Assistance by the Presence or Absence 
of a Union 





Percent of Establishments 


Benefit 


Union 
present 


No union 
present 


Income maintenance 


41 


46 


Continuation of health insurance coverage 


36 


39 


Continuation cf life insurance coverage 


21 


24 


Early retirement 


15 


10 


Relocation assistance 6 


9 


20 


Counseling 


18 


23 


Occupational training 


4 


2 


Job search assistance 


28 


34 


Combination of income, hea f th, counseling, and job sea r ~h 


14 


14 
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Appendix VII 

Tables Supporting Bar Graphs in Report Text 
and Supplementary Tables 



Table VII.32: Establishments Offering ■■■■^■■■■DHHHHaH^HHBHaBHHHH 

Assistance by the Presence or Absence Percent of Establishments 



of a Union for Blue-Collar Workers Union No union 

Benefit present present 

Income maintenance 45 41 

Continuation Df health insurance coverage 39 39 

Continuation of life insurance coverage 22 24 

Early retirement 15 16 6 

Relocation assistance 10 1J5 

Counseling 19 20 

Occupational trainmg b 8 2 

Job search assistance 31 29 

Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 15 12 



Table VII.33: Establishments Offering ^^^^^^■H^^HHHi^HB 

Assistance by the Presence or Absence Percent of Establishments 



of a Union for White-Collar Workers Union No union 

Benefit present present 

Income maintenance 57 58 

Continuation of health insurance coverage 47 48 

Continuation of life insurance coverage 32 30 

Early retirement** 24 13 

Relocation assistance 24 25 

Coun seling 25 30 

Occupational training 4 2 

Job search assistance 38 43 

Combination of income, health, counseling, and job search 20 22 
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